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Organizations undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express 
their^ own judgments ,,freely.. Therefore, points 
of 'view or opinions' stated in this document do 
not necessarily represent t>he official position 
or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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DEVELO?Ii?G NE 1 MODELS FOR PARAPI^F^SSIOI^ALS 
I!I HUMAN - SERVICE OCCUPATIONS ^ 



Introduction 

. Thousands of parapr^of essionals / recruited from th/e nation's 
poor ap^ ninority groups, are employed today as hi^man-service 
worker^ in health, mental health, welfare, and educational insti- 
tutions,- There is aniple evidence of their competence, stability, 
'aad effectiveness. -Yet regardless of their ability and ambition 
they are locked into low-level jobs by requirement^ for academic 
and professional credjgn ti-als and by archaic ins titutional* pe-rsonnel 
practices . • ^ " 

' The impetus during the past half-dozen years for 'employing 
human service paraprof essionals has'cone from the convergence 
ar, least three factors. The' acute short^ag[e^f teacher s , 5^ia 1 
v:orkers, nurses and other human service professionals created the 
need for new types of personnel. The civil rights revolution de- 
veloped pressure for jobs for blacks and other minorities. Nation- 
al legislation, including the Economic Opportunity AcJ: of 1964, 
Medicate and- !!edicaid , the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 , 
and Model Cities, have s timula ted "expans ion^ of health^, education 
■and welfare services to populations of poor comciuni t^es v;her e 
these serv,ices had been meagre ar best, and caused an even greater 
demand for paraprof essiona 1 personnel. 

The nationwide New Careers program, emanating from the Scheuer . 
Amendment to the. Economic Opportunity Act of 1966, was a 'recog- 
nition of the potential contribution to public services* that can 
be made by capable adults froip poverty b^kgrounds< Results to 
date give evidenc-e that educa tior^ , ' tr ain ing an3 on-the'-job ex- 
perience do produce a waluable new supply of • par apr of e ss iona Is , 
many of whom have the' ability and ambitioji to advance in,to more 
responsible positions • Realistically, however, the new jobs it 
has' opened are creating a "se^cond generatlon"^problem of consider- 
able inagni tude--namely , thre obstacles blocking 6areer advancement 
may trap the paraprof essionals into another' job ghetto. Typically, 
participants are black or Puerto Rican adults who^e lives up to 
thbs point have given them little cause for optimism. They have 
d-fevelopad new capabilities and self-esteem, and then discovered 
that their ''Kev; Career" is -only a bitter myth*. 

With scarcely any exceptions, employers of human service ^ 
worker^ se't the baccalaureate degree as minimum requirement for 
career ' advancement . Some agencies provide for recognizing indivi- 
duals with "equivalent experience." Since they have not definejT 
"equivalent," however,, it is difficult to plan for career advanc^ 
ment. 
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In Hew York City,, if a paraprof essional has gotten h'is job 
th-roMgh the. Scheuer program, he is eligible for financial support 
half time in associate degree programs in uh^ch he enrolls, as a 
*fully matriculated student. Provfded that p^s employer allov;s 
him time off to attend college, the Scheuer program reimburses 
the employer for up to 17 1/2 hoMrs per week of time the employee 
spends .in study, and it also pays the college for thfe cost of his 
books and f ees » • 

The most obvious fla^' in this prop.ram is that no enployer has^ 
decided what valufe to place on the associate degree once received; 
there are fe\7 caree r ' ladde r steps that specify it. Rurthernore, 
the proc^ram '^ives access only fo tuition-free courses, i.e., City 
University daytime programs, and only if participants carry enough 
credits to be na t r icbia ted students. ''!ost employers are not ready 
to release their worjcers'for such a lar^^e part of the work week, 
and evenin'^ courses are excluded from the program , because the 
colleges charge tuition for them. 

The. student v/ho enrolls in evening courses on his own has' 
serioug difficulties. Many of the career-related courses (e.g., 
nursing) are not offe-ted at n|.ght*. If th'ey are, it may. take up to 
.10 years of study to attain the baccalaureate dec^ree.V if t^e 
sti^dent has family :respansibiliti*es , attending school at ni^ght 
could be. an impossible burden. 

Momt of the co eges, /hough they express interest in the 
adult s t>uden t , 'have focused on the flood of youngste'rs i^aundatirtg 
then from the .high schools. They have had neither the fvlnds nor 
the personnel tt> design programs s^ui^ted to a mature employed popu- 
lation. Their course structure is gearedfto the young students 
who bring with them nojie.of the life experience of the older 
employed T;orl:er. ' • * 

In short, the options now open to the adiilt paraprof essional 
seeking advancewTien t and professional statds are no t .satisfactory . 
\Jhat seens to be urgently needed for paraprof essionals is another 
option v;hich uill enable then to q\ialify for advanced positions In 
less time, at a lox^er cost, .and i,n a more raeanin^^.fiil way. To ^ 
develop this alternative requires a f o c.us ed, p ro j ec t that^^^rill 
analyze employment requirements, develop new, types of training 
'programs, ^nd devise alternative standards and credential^. 

y ■ 

In 1965-66, NCEY carried out one of the first demons tration - 
training programs for paraprof essionals , and three years later. 
con4ucted a follox;~up study of a sampling of the <»raduates which 
indix:ated jhigTil-y sat'ia^f actory job performance, regular sal^ary 
increases, and* a stable e^iployment pattern.. 



IICZY * s survey confiraed chat the par^p ro f es s ional^s recruited- 
fron anong the poor brour.ht important assets to human service 
agencies. Accordin*^ to the reports of exe tutives^and supervisors, 
the maturity and aclcuniulatexi life experience of paraprof essinals , 
combined with their firsthand kno\;ledge of the client poJ)ulation, 
uere important in establishing relationships with the client popu- 
lation and gaining client acceptance for the agency's service. 
(To perform as well in this- regard, the 3upervisors noted, young 
college graduates need a ^be-at .deal nore experience as well as 
9f>ecial training.) Jiowever, the study also documented the fact 
that career advancenient opportunities for parapro'f es,sionals were 
severely liniited by requirements for acade-nic and professional 
credentials . . * 



In July 1970 , the U.S.. D/partment of Labor's Manpowe r Admin- 
istration awarded a'coritract to the ITational Comr*ittee on Employ- 
ment of Youth to develop -(in Phase I) and test (in Phase II) ways 
itr w.hich -paraprof essionals in selected human-service occupations 
could be. upg^Hded t4irough the. creation of new credentials, ^nd 
through thfe modification of *requirements for obtaining existing 

* credentials . ' \ ' ♦ 

• . . . 

This demonstration project aimed at eliminating oajor obsta- 
cles blockin'^- career -advancenenti , and threa'tening to 'trap parapro-* 
fessionals in a new job ghetto. It sought to develop a range ,of 
options for advancement less- cos tly , shorter and more relevapnt to 
the nature of the jobs to-^be performed* A major focus was changing 
the policies andf practi.ces of employers, educational institutions, 
unions, licensing bodies, and^ professional associations. 

Specifically, 13CEY was attempting to develop changes i'n quali- 
fications arid ''credent.ialling processes for advancing employed para-, 
pro'f essionls in. human-service occupations to first intermediate 
arid tlien professional positions . Its tlirust w^s to* make creden- 
tials more relevant to job duties, give greater credit for work 
and life experiences, and foster mobility and transferability of 
skills and knotrled'^e amo^g hupianrs.ervice occupations* 

In ^ach of the o*ccu,ja ti^ns NCE'Y l^as or is in the process o^g^ 
1) analyzing and . redesigning job duties increasing levels of 
skili; 2) determining the knowledge and slc?lls req^uired fot com- 
'^perent job p.erfornance at each leVel; 3) translating- Knowledge 
"and skill requirements into training a^id educational programs; and 

4) incorporating the preceding steps into a career, mobility model 
.with new, or adaptations of existin'^, credentials. 
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Selecting occupa.tions 



^ nCEY applied a number of criteria in selecting those occu- 
pat^^ons ,wi.th which it' would work. The occupations had to offer 
reaso'nable prospects that promotional practices could be altered 
and phat alternative routes tp professional status, with interim 
seni-jp-<[x)f essional levels, could be identified. All of the con-- 
cerne.d'and affect^ed institutions and agencies including empl.oy- 
ers, colle<;es, unions, professional associations, licensing 
apen-tries, and others,, had to 'be willing? to consider participa- 
tion. ' ' . • 

The occupations had to be in fields ,v7hich are expanding 
their services, where there \j±ll be a continuing shorta^.e of pro 
fessionals for sone time, and v:here traditional route*fe to cre- 
dentials bar the a-dvancenent of pairaprof essionals • " The occupa- 
tions had to include employers of sufficient stature to influenc 
eraploynent^ practices- in /the field, and the costs of es t-ablishinj; 
models in the occupa,tions , in time, manpower, and money had to 
bev;ithinreason* 

NCEY staff felt that several occupations should be chosen 
in related fields to give us greater impact v/ith our limited" 
resources. We also felt that occupatiolis selected should^ repre- 
sent a ran^e of problems: sone should be relatively easy to^ 
involve -in tb^e project with, a likely success.ful outcome; some 
would be more difficult to involve but also likely to produce 
positive results^ and one occupation mi*>ht be what }'7e would con- 
sider a severe risk, but where positive results wo.uid have wide- 
spread implications. 

To provide us-with a gen'eral approach' and direction, NCEY 
organized a comnittee composed of experts on manpovrer utiliza- 
itipn, research and training, all of v;liom had experience V7ith pro 
grams for paraprofessionals in hum an -service occupations. .Araonj^ 
itsmembersare; 

*DR. CARDA BOS'IIAN,* Program Ana lys t ,* Bank S t r ee t . Co 1 le ee of 

^ Education "T^ 

-J 

GARY CALNEK, Central Coordinftor, Public Service. Careers , 
Pr.opjram, Manpov;er & Career Development ' Agency ^ Runan 
• ' 'Resources Administration 

PAUL GIRIHCION?, E^cecu t i ve * Di r ec t o r , Local Ml9 9 Drug '& 

- Hospital Employees Union-Volunta/ry Hospi tal ,Lea<>ue Fund 

I ' 

' FRAMCES FESKO, Psychiatric ^Jursihg Consultant, Kcalth & 
Hospi taUs.'Corpo ration » 
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DH. -JAY FISirTA"!!; President','' Pnivorsity Research Corporation 

ALAN GARTNER, Associate Director, Mew Careers Developnent 
Center,^ Nev York University ^ 

9EXSY LUBETKIII, Supervisor, Job & Career Development, Public 
Service Careers Program, Manpower & Career Development 
''Agency,- Hum^n Resources Administration 

r ' M 

■i 

JOSE 'KORALES , Manpower Director, Health & Hospitals " 
Corp6ration 

DR. RUSSELL NIXOK, Columbia School of Social Uork 

DR. SUM^^ER ROSEII, .Director of Training Incentives Program, 
Institute of 'Public Administration 

DAN RUBINSTEIN, Director, Criminal Law Crisis Intervention 
Project, Mew York University 



The process entered into by NCEY to 
areas included: 



explore occupational • 



Examination of occuoational data available from various 
'bureaus and f30vernment agencies, prof ess-ional associations 
state licensin^^ agencies, state and local codes and regula- 
•tions, and existing?: and pending legislation, to ^determine 
numbers of peopli^ ' employed and needed in various occupa-^ 
tionys, and \;hat the -lopg-tern trends seemed to be in these 
occupat ions . , 

Review of the literature iricluding government periodicals 
and nubli c a t i 6 ri-s , professional bulletins and magazines, 
data retrieval systems, .and related books and articles, to 
dra^w up9n experiences of other projects and models^ 

Personal Interviev/s and consu^atlons^with representatives 
of major human-service employers, unions, state and local 
civil service organizations , ^professional and occupa-t ional 
associations, licensing bureaus, and academic institutions , 
,to identify promising areas and po,tential roadblocks— in 
various occupations. 



. Co nsulation v/ith our/ advisory c omifli ttee, first as a proup 
and ^then \;ith individual members, as needed, to provide 
, 'guidance and dir-eocion in our efforts.* 

''Discussions with individual^ and small groups of parapro- 
• • fe9sional3 in dlfTerent occup^ations to'^certain what they 
"saw as their heeds ^for career advancement. ^ 

\ 

Through this process, we wer.e able to iden ti f y \mo re than 25 
occupations which warranted further inv^estigat.ion.\ / 
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Selecting collaborators 

llarrowinjg out choice fron the more than 25 occupations 
identified required intensive investigation, research and 
consul taction. Protracted negotiations seemed to be inevitable 
before agreements could be reached. The process involved first 
defining our goals in terms that had practical application for 
the potential collaborators. Then plans were worked out vjliich 
specified the responsibilities* of the collaborators. In most 
instances, the proposed collaboration plan had to be studied . 
by either a committee of staff and/or directors of affected 
departments or units. 

Reachinj^ agreement v;ith collaborators was further compli- 
cated by sudden, drastic changes in funding of public agencies. 
Budget cuts and job freezes curtailed plans for expansion of 
services and staff in many agencies. In some instances, this 
resulted in shortar^e occupations beln<5 converted to surplus 
status. Adminis tractor s became extremely cautious about enters- 
ing into agreements for new programs. The' general economic 
recession forced private agencies and institutions to be . 
equally cautious^ about connitments that would add to'their 
fiscal burdens . 

Surprisi'tigly , HCEY had less difficulty than expected in 
gaining the cooperation of unions, pro f ess'ipnal associations, 
and Civil Service departments, most of which had been concerned 
about manpower needs for some Lime. These groups not only en- 
tcouraged our development work,' but offered extensive help in 
locating collaborators , -provided consultation resources, par- 
ticipated in job analyses' and cur riculum ^development , and even 
offered to contribute some funding-. • 

More problems than anticipated were encountered in identi- 
fyinj^ and working out agreements .with academic institutions 
whose programs* and courses of study were more rigidly struc- 
tured. In selecting appropriate academic collaborators, we 
sought io identify thpse col ledges whicj^ would agree to the 
following s tructure : . . 

— An educational proj^ram that, is extracted from the defi-- 
nition of skills and knowledge actually needed for pro- 
fessional performance. 

-•^^Assessment of vrhat adults already know so that they can 
•^get credit or advanced standing for that. l^ecognition ' 
J tii^a t programs designed *for IS-ye^ar olds may not be 

appropriate for adults wit^ cxperien'ce as workers in 
the field for which they are preparini?. 

^ , 9 ' 
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Incorporation with acadomic credit of paid work , super- 
vised and articulated with academic instruction into 
^ a program for the teacfhinp of professional skills, 

• ^ 
^ — A "developmental" ^TStem-of course design that takes 
.the place of '^atomized," unrelated courses and« avoid^" 
the overlapping prevalent in conventional college pro- 
grams (especially in disciplines such as' psychology 
^nd sociology) . 

Liberal arts courses, that are relevant to the tasks, 
to' be perforned 

e.g., a strong program in English f9r the develop- 
ment of speaking and writing skills, 
science courses related to 'health .occupa- 
^ tions -- taught wit^h enough- depth to be of 

use to the learner. 

Year r-ooind (11-month) programs for maximum- utilization 
of tijjie 

— Willingness .to regard the employing institution as a 
collaborator in curri culum .development and ihstruc- 
'tion. 



Occupations not selected ' . * - 

Occupations were not selected for a variety of reasons. 
5ome did not meet the criteria we had established. Others 
did not have sufficient resources. An4 still others had too 
many internal and administrative problems. The occupations 
we looked at and the reasons for not selecting, thfem were: 

— . Case v7orker$ in the IJew York City Department of 

Social Services. Seve/re budget cqts led to a mass 
layoff 'of case 'workeW. Hew welfare lav/s, uncertain 
staff patterns under reorganization and a "hard line" 
toward v/elfare riecipients further cloude'd^ possible 
collaboration. ^ 

Ambulatory care team member with Bellefvue Hospital 
Center, laading to positions as I-Iurse, Social case 
wo rker , Nutriti onist, Dieti cian. , or C.pmmunity health 
educator . -TJie medical board of Bellevue, decided to 
delay any new staffing patterns for at least a'year. 
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Hospital case worker with Neif York City Municipals . 
Hospitals. Several directors of hospi,tal depart-* 
ments of social service f elt * uncertain about e'ffects 
of budget cuts' o.n their departments wh.ich limited job 
lines and cut time available to develop a prpgfam. 

Social worker assistant with Mt • Sinai Hospitf!., 
The social service department decided it. couda not 
commit enough staff time to make, the project: v;ork. 

' i 

Sanitarian \/lth New York City Health Department. 
Employed sanitarians and uhion officials ,were not 
amenable to reducing edij*ca t ignal requirements or 
changing ^ the exis ting cred^Atial. ■ . 

Public liealth educator with New York City Health * 
Departnient^*-^ Only 30 public health educators were 
employed by/ the city* and there wet-etjust two vacan- 
cies. ^ 

}' 

Physiciaii' s assistant with New York City Health 
Department or a Veferans Administration Hospital. 
It appeared unlikely that the necessary steps c^uld 
be taken quickly enough to achieye success during 
the project'^ existence. Also^cloaded by opposition 
of physicians, nurses," unions, and others. 

" Laboratory technologist with various health. ins titu- 
. tions. The automation of medical laboratories is . 
accelerating at a rapid rate requiring less skill on 
the part of employees. Th*ere x^as also a lack of 
employer interest and some ' prof essional resistance. 

Blood banking technologist with Community Blood 
Council xff Gr^tfer tTew York. There was not enough 
information to x^rrant its inclusion in the project. 

Physical therapist XTlsth New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. AppeaV^ to be so specific In its 
techniques that there wo^d be little transferability 
to other fields . • . 

Speech and hearing therapist with New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. ^Problems of highly 
specialized technical preparation. , " . 

Re ere action therapist with Hew York State Department / 
of Mental Hygiene. Not a. clearly defi«ied occupation;* 
hard to distinguish from other recreation wprkers. 



— Psychologist with'New York- State Department of ^Mental 
Hygiene. XKe credential required is too 'high*;' 

f > ^ — Inhalation therapist . Could not locate "^an employed 
interested enough. 

— School s-ocial' worker with ^leV York City BoarQ of 
Education. High credentials required and very few 
openings. _ . ' * i 

School guidance counselor with New York City Board 
of Education. High' credential required and^long 
list of teachers on the elip;ibility list. 

— School librarian with New York City Board o£ Educa- 
tion. . No shortage o'-f librarians locally and no' in-; 
terest in ^es tablishing new credentials. 

— ?^etital health Worker with,i^ev; York City Department 
of M'ental ,Bealth anil 'lenjtal Retardation SerVrces . 

A new occupatioTi ^itth little data, no credentials, - 
and too pfemature to consider. . - . 

Occupations selected ^ " ' ^ . ^ 

; ^ » • 

* "* * 

Of the 25 or more human-service occupatidns surveyed 
by NCEY, five were selected by a process of elimination. 
These appeared to offer the most potential for successful 
demonstrations. * ' • ' . 



Addiction servicefe" worker ' 

The addiction Sex-vices Worker model includes the 
c^ollab,oration of the New York, City Addiction Services Agency^ 
Goddard College, and NCEY to .establish a "Learning Center" 
for the education and tr^inin^ of ASA*s Horizon Project para- 
professional staff. Over a three-year period,, up to 80 employ- 
ees at Horizon Project, mostly Cic^addicts, will be able to earn 
badc_alaureate degrees which will enable them to' advance within 
the city's Civil Service system to admfLnis trative and planning 
positions in ASA and other a(»encies . 
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Occupational therapis t 

The occupational therapist mod^l includes a Consortium 
of four state health and mental health facilities (Rockland 
State Hospital, Rocl^Land Children's Psychiatric Hospital, 
Letchworth Village, and the .-New York State Rehabilitation 
Kospit^al) , two academic institutions' (Rockland Community 
College and the Uunter College Institute of ^Health Sciences), 
Chfe Nev7. York State Departments of Health, Civil Service, and . 
Ilental Hygiene, and the American Occupational Therapy Associ- 
ation, collaborating with NCEY. The model ain^ to open career- 
ad vancenent opportunities in the field of occupational therapy 
for economically and educationally disadvantaged workers in 
the four clinical institutions. Sixteen workers a Jrear for a 
five-year period will be educated, and advanced' to restructured 
positions^ as certified occupational ' therapy assistants and 
registered occupational -therapists . 

Public , health nursing 

T 

Public Health Assistants emp-loyed by the iTew York City * ' 
Department of Healtfh will be trained, educated, and -upgraded 
to Civil Service positions first as Junior Pxibllc' Health 
Nurses (JPHN's) and then as Public Health *:Turses (PHN's). 
Twenty assistants' a year for five years will be enrolled in 
the program to obtain an associate* of arts degree in n,ursing 
from Hostos Community College and, upon passing the state reg^s-r 
tratlon examination in nursing, will be promoted to positions 

*of JPHN's* They may then enter a senior college nursing pro- 
gram and upon obtaining baccalaureate' degrees will become, PHN's 
Startin<3 in the secpnd year of ' the program^ lU existing Junior 

.public Health Nurses will enter the baccalaureate program. 

C lassrobm teacher- * • , ' ' - v 



This model^ to be operated with CommunjLty School District 
J?9 .(Bronx) and a' collaborating 4-year college, will prepare 
the district'^s classroom paraprof essionals to hecotn^ certified 
earlyjp'childhood teachers. This five-year 'ptoject will annually 
en^ojy^SO locally-employed par apr o f ess ional teacher aides.' / 
They will be prepared for a baccalaureate degree arid, teache^r • 
certification in a new -comppt ency-based program. First year 
enrollees will .b& parapro f essionals who alre-ady have some .c 
college credits. After the first, yeaop-, enrolljes will be at' 
various Levels of achievement. K • 
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Child care vorlcer . . ^ . 

. In cooperation uith the New York City A«?6ncy for Ch'ild' 
iJ&Yelop5ient; a comnunity colle^^e and a senior college, NCEY. 
is preparing a nodel for the edAcation and training of child 
care workers in day care centers and other -pre-school programs 
The model will reflect. the new role of Child D'evelppment Asso-- 
ciate .proposed by .the Federal Office of Child Development,- and 
a TieV creden'tial for that position, a two'-year ^asst>cia te o f " 
arts degree. Those wJ)o reach this level will be able to'con-^ 
tinue th^ir .education and obtain a baccalaureate degree in a 
senior, college v;hose pr-o.^tran -will be articulated with the 
associate degree groeran. * ^ , 



^ Comparison of nodels 

• ji 

While each of the five occupations selected has unique 
asp'ects, there are conmon elenents worthy o^ note. All are 
directed toward law-level, human-service enployees largely 
representing minority groups, who cannot qualify for higher 
level positions under conventional systems despite their 
ca.pabil/lty' and .whose knowledge of their coramu'nlties has 
particular value for new systems of service delivery. They 
move the workers from where they are in terms of experience 
and knowledge, and relate these to the skills aud knowladge 
they n^ed for competent performance at increasing levels of 
responsibility. In' fields where training for advancement 
has been solely or mainly the prerogative of academic insti- 
tutions, the demonstration models shift thia responsibility 
so that the employer becomes a major partner. This shift 
and new cpllaborat ion najce preparatiou for advancement more- 
meaningful and econoiaically more feasi1?le for employees. 

The five models contain the following s inilar features-: 

Promotional systems based on skills and knowledge 
needed for competent performance in an upwardly mobile 
sequence which have been identified through task 
analysis . • ' 

— Collaboration of recognized academic institutions- to 
design and make available to the paraprof essionals ^ 
^ . ■- al-t errnative i^utes to credentials more relev-ant for- 
adults in hunan^ service occupations, and shorter and 
more economical than conventional college programs^. 

^ • » " • . 

" Academic credit ' toward advancement and toward, a trans- 
ferable credential for what the worker has learned, 
whether in academit settings or elsewhere, and for 
relevant work experience . 



^ " Work sites used as^'learnins sites uhere supervisors * 
give in-servic^ training which is accredited by. the 
academic institutions t Guard credentials. 

) 

— Year round (11-mpnth) operation for maximum use of time 
' and resources. . 



:?CCY's role 

Although the ^contract v;as awarded to NCEY in July of 1970, 
staff members did not begin their employment until September 
and October 1970, The agency's role varied with conditions 
and stages of the project's development, but in^ general it 
can be characterized in the following ways: i ' * 

Initially, ;^CEY's main thrust was re^earcfiing occupational 
areas and the types of personnel employed and needed, then 
narrowing down these possibilities on the basis of the estab- 
lished criteria. During this exploratory period, liCEY surveyed 
various human-service occupations to find out vhich had ex- 
panding job opportunities and where changes in promotional 
practices and professional credentials would be both feasible 
and desirable . 

KCEY's next roles included those -of: 

Broker, to bring together collaborators who might 
not otherx^isevork together; 

— Stimulator, to arouse interest among potential 

collaborators and p'ersuade them to par^t iclpa t e ; ^ 
' and 

I"iego t ia tor , to attempt to overcome resistances and 
obstacles' to . par ticipation in tHe project. 



These roles involved UCEY with a wide range of forces: 
clinical—and academic institutions, municipal and state 
agencies, unions, professional associations, and other%, 
each T;i4:h a different conception of the project and what it 
would mean to and require of them. 

As a third party, !^CEY has been able to exercise a unique 
kind of leverage. It has been free of the orthodoxy of rules 
and tradition v;hich bind most occupations and institutions. 

10 



In each nodel, !;CEY's major task has been to (Coalesce and 
harnonize the goals and operations of several potential collab- 
orators at ^he precise point at which their interests coinci.de- 
The process of divining just where this point is has varied 
considerably among the five models.. 



• The tasks ahead ' . \ 

In Pha^e ly UCEY has identified human-service occupations 
susceptible to credential change on behalf of paraprof essionals 
and has' developed — fully or partially--models for upgrading. 
In the course of Phase I, V7e have develope.d processes, cri- 
teria, arid methodology fpr collaboratively redesigning of 
staffing* patterns and training curricula. 

As ve enter Phase II, development \:otk on some models sti^-l 
needs to be completed. But the major goal and activity of 
Phase il uill be to operate' and test out the .models developed 
in each of the five human-service occ^upations . 

A9 the models are^readied for operati9n in the collaborating 
institutions, NCEYi uill be' carrying out a number of major^«tasks 
in addition to the catalytic and coordinative work, it has done 
thus far : * < • 

^ — Submitting or resubmitting proposals to a variety of 

federal arid state funding agencies for the implementation 
of the modelg* ^ • 

— Giving leadership and 'technical assistance to. the colla- 
boratoors in operating and improving the models. ' 

-- Helping service-delivering collaborators design nev; 

roles f of'^'^t^riE-^--;^^ instructors^ and providing pre- and 
' in-service fcraining for^fiemr^ , 

'* ' — Involving intere^Sted parties such unions, licensing 
and accrediting bodies, and professional societies in 
replicating, the models. 

TLmpl^menting an evaluative design to ascertain how wej.1 
s ' the models neet the pbjectives of the proj.ect. 

Evaluation of the models will be especially important' for 
KCEY and will serve three major functions; 

— Providing a detailed overall judgment of. each model's 
effectiveness by comparing outcomes with information 
collected before inrplementation and dqring operation. 
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Providing feedback of interim data analysis and con^ 
1 sidered obseirvation on which to base aodif ic?tions 
.during the op-eration. 

Providing data for replication\f the model(4 thrbughout 
the country an^i in different fl'elds of setFice. 
* ' . * / • 

The evaluation will focus on the foll6wing Aenent^*; 

Caj^-^g— development of individual trainees > ^ Data will be 
collec^eir before , during, and after particiga/tion in the 
special training models regarding^ job assignta^nts and duties, 
performance, salary* changed , and promotions* 

Chaxvges in roles and staffing patterns. We will document 
the duties of personlael before,* during, enS after the demon- 
stration 'period to determine whether th^a^i restructured roles 
have been .put into practice. We wi^l iVok for evidence that 
staffing patterns have changed in any ot all of the collabor- 
ating clinical institutions as a , reaulf of 4iTie .pro^ ect and 
appraise the'^effect of these changes op. assignment! and pro- 
motion of personnel. ' ' f - 

New education and training models / We will design ways of 
examining -how this affects the enrollees^ job performance and 
mobility; .its effects orf^serv^ce delivery and training poli- 
cies and programs in the employing^ ins ti tut ions , and tiie 
feasibility of replicating the models in other places. 

We will look at the percentage of students who complete 
the program' and the ^tine the-j^- require for completion, and 
for evidence o?»*the value of academic degrees in increasing 
participants* abilities and helping them to* qualify for pt'o- 
. motion within the institutions, tin other institutions, or in 
related fields. ' . / 

We will attempt to develop methods for dopumenting the 
ways the employers and the collaborating- academic institu- 
tion S'affect the program and policies of one anothey. 

Effect on accreditation. Civil Service systems, and 
curri cula . We will look at changes in requfYements of pro- • 
fessional associations, academic institutions, and changes 
in local anxd state Civil Service employment. 

Interdisciplinary appli cat ions . We will look .for evidenc#=^ 
that the training n'oderil^have opened career options t'o par-* 
ticipants in related fields and for applications of the 
training and education model in opening career ladders in 
other disciplines. ♦ ' ' 
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We will identify and compare curriculum component's and 
methods applicable to all modfels ^nd elements which. may be 
applied generally in all- training, programs . 



As the occupational models are impleiffenteii^, we- wi-11 be 
building in a level of expertise which heretofore did not 
exist in the participating institutions • The nature of the 
models and^the proces's for developing them should establish.' 
precedents- 'for continuing academic-institutional collaboration 
in other occupations and J.n other settings* , NCEY, through its 
publications and reports ^will facilitate replication of the 
models throughout ^he country* ""7*^ 

The remaining cjiapters of tiii^* r e^picrrt' '3 i s c us" s each occupa- 
tion individually^; describing .the significant and distinctive 
features of^ each model, progress mad^ in deyeloping the ipodel, 
and* the next st-eps to be tafken* 

A. separate volum,e, of Appendices incorporates Exhibits, 
letters, apd other documents produced during the developmental 
stage of the project aifd of value to others seeking to repli- ' 
,c4te these experiences . ^ . * • ^ 
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■ ADDICTION SERVICES. WOHKER MODEL 

• ' . ■* • - . 

• • * ' * ' • 

■ • "^h^^ project, to. be conducted i'n collabor/ation with tlve New 

York City Addiction Services Agency and Godd^rd College, brings 
tog.etner the' nation's most experienced municipal agency in the. 
drug abqsd field with a colleg£ that has pic/neered in adult degree 
... study programs. will test an all^er nativ)4 to current promo- 

tional practices and 4 new'rou'te to a trans/f epable credenti-fil for 
direct service paraprof essionals employed l/y ASA' s -Horizoa PiJoiect. 

• • * \ i ' 

By establishing a unique Ho.rizdjn Lear/ning Center staffed by 

Goddard Faculty, adjacent to Horizon Project's drug-treatment and 
community-education facilities, the projeJbt will integrate in- 
service training with an academic degree /program, avoid duplicating 
- instruction, aUd stim.ularT indi-vidu^l learning. HLC will conduct 
toe in-service p-rogratn" for Horizon worka/rs. conduct the bachelor'^ 

, degree program, develop .learning resources , and provide "learning 
^counseling needed by the trainees. It/ will give ASA'is enftloyed 

. paraprofe^sional staff >i education and tfi'aining for. advancement in a 
promotional system based on assessment/ of knowledge and competence 
needed for increising levels of respeiysibility . 

Because ASA was c^of -She first such agencies in the nation, 
some of its -e^plo^ees fiaye' more expedience &b a'ddiction service 
workfers than most othe;|^s in the field including' p.rof essionals . 
The program aims to give these p'araprofesgiohals the general and 
theoretical e^ucstioh the:?: need to apply t-heir empirical learning 
at .policy and pflanning. levels By earning a baccalaureate degre? 
^ they, will be able to attain a credential transferable 'into other 

agencies and related fields. 

/ ■ " * 

• _ The three-year operational model is designed to offer in- 

service training to all Horizon Pi^oject paraprof essionals (up to' 
80 employees) and to open the bacpalaur tfate degree program to any 
who elsic-t to accomplish the requirements for the degree. Th"! re- 
quirements are 36 months of ."learning contracts , " one to six ionths 
long, i.e., study^proj^ctB planned by student and* faculty and' evalu- 
ated by both on completion by the student.- Less 'than 36 moaths of 
84:udy. may be required of" students vho get advanced standing for 
• . previously acquired knowledge ^^Tjd expedience. The baccalaureate 

.student will work with/his Jactalty mentor regularly each week on an 
.Individual basis, will have a |alf-day of formaj in-service training 
per week, will'attend tp^thlV .|:ll-day workshops and five-day annual 
intensive -resident sessions at|'Goddard Codiege and will use th'ese 
resources in completing his study projects. 

^^^r ^^'^^^ ^^^^ enormous aitd growing de^mand for 

pers^TV^el, Par aprof e.s^ional employees predominate both by choice • 
and for >a,ck o'f trained processionals^ There is no established 
discipline ox course of study for preparation of addition specialists 
This project s in-seryide training is based on job analysis that has 
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identified th^ major tasks addiction services workers per'form and ' 
the skill a^df knowledge levels needed for th«ir performance at 
entry and more advanced levels. As the curriculum for this program 
is, tested in operatipn, the aim is to identify a body of knowledge 
generally applicable for the preparation of addiction services 
workers ..." ' - - ^ 



The ne ed - ' . ' 

- • 

ASA was established in 1967 as the nation's first muni-cipal 
agency to devote itself solely to coping with problems involved 
with drug abuse, ia a city whii:h, w'ith 3 percent of the nation's 
population, has 52 percent of its addicts. The agency grew In 
four years from 288 to 900 non-clerical personnel, with another 
1,200 persons employed by its delegate agencies. Its budget in-' • 
creased from $2.4^nillion to $90.9 million in tlSk same period. 

Operating ^he nation's largest program in a nationally bur- 
geoning field, ASA will have a continuous and rapidly expanding ' 
need for trained personnel. In addition to present and expected 
openings for addiction services workers in ASA and its delegate 
agencies, Vhe demand for personnel capable of organizing and 
directing drug-abuse programs is mounting in industry, in sta'te 
'and Feder'al agencies, and in communities' of aLl sLzes and locations. 

The spiralling personnel need has not been met locally or 
nationally. Colleges and universities have, to* our knowledge, no 
coursesof study that prepare addiction specialists; Government- 
sponsored training consists primarily of ^ Institutes a few days or 
weeks in duration. Locally and elsewhere, many addic^tion services 
programs have employ-ed ex-^addict^ and community persoitnel by'prer 
ference. As a practical fact, the alternative "of experienced pro- 
fessionals doe« not exist. The effectiveness of drug abuse pro- 
grams therefore depends mainl^ on in-service training of para- 
professionals. N^w, widely applicable training curricula and 
methods are^ sorely needed, - , ^ ,^ 



ASA's need for the project 

ASA urgently needled an upgrading plan at the time of NCEY's. 
initial contact with the< agency. Its direct-service paraprofess- 
ionals were employed in an addiction specialist series^with un- 
usually flexible' advancement requirements from addiction aide in 
five steps to supervising^d^dlction specialist. ASA had recently 
come udder the jurisdiction of the New York City Civil Service 
Commission, and all positions were subject to competitive exam- 
inations. The skills and knowledge required at each career- 
ladder level had no't been cliearly. defined. Objective peans of 
assessing a candidate's performance and knowledge had to be de- 
veloped if ASA was not to regreds to conventional academic and * 



experiential prerequisites. Ko such means have bee^n available up 
to now» « , 

V 

The reconstitution of ASA in 1970 from an exclusively oper- 
ating agency back to its original .purpose — primarily a coordinating,, 
adlninistering, funditig, and planning agency — al'so demanded differ- 
ent kinds of staff education and a new upgrading plan. ASA's ex- 
^panding program is openin^^many new jobs, but few paraprof essionais 
are prepared to compete for these. New agency responsibilities and 
the sponsorship of new treatment modalities as well as increased 
emphas-is on community education and prevention require more per- 
sonnel with administrative, communication, and community-relations 
skills. Because of the assets of the direct-service worker in 
filli-ng these roles, the agency has expanded its addiction * specialist 
series as the best ^vt^y of integrating administrative and community- 
relations skills. But few steps to prepare paraprof essionala to 
fill these^jobs have been taken up to now. 



The paraprof essionais to "be upgraded 

.ASA is la'^gely panned by paraprof essionais biecause of the 
agency^s view that direct-services staff should be drawn from and 
related to the community they serve. Workers from other environ- 
m^ents are likely to be rejected by the addict because they "don't 
understand what I've beeh through." Thus, ex-addicts are assigned 
to work with addicts , ''and staff from "ethnic 'and socio-econoaic 
backgrounds matching .that of the local population work on community 
problems related to drug abuse. 

ASA has found in its paraprof essionais a strong ability to 
get avJ.ong with pe'ople, a desire to do something about their neighbor- 
hoodsy A willingness, to learn, and a high energy level. Many have 
de^loped considerable' skills in their work with individuals, groups, 
and community organizations. They 'have insight and background in 
the fieM of addiction that many college graduates who fill central 
administrative positions lack. Yet few havfi advanced to central 
administrative positions or. felt qualified to apply. An upgrading 
progranu could prepare them not on],y for theJse jobs but for^ equally 
hard-to-fill' fop management and planning positions in ASA's field 
operations and' in other agencies* 

There is no intent to add credentials requirements for pro- 
motion w^^th ASA. But a cr edentialing plan is needed to eliminate 
several obstacles to career advancement: \ 

* ; 

— Professional and supervisory positions^ in ASA subcontiractor 
agencies and other agencies offering related services (e.g., 
employment, rehabilitation, probation, and parole) are ^ 
closed to them because of formal credential requirements. 
. (Ex-addicts are denied entry into most of .the rest of the 
job market.) -^^ " , ' 
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— Earning a credential is important in strengthening the 
paraprof e^sionals ' sense of confidence and competence. 
The "failure" stigma of ex-addicts in particular is ao 
V vividly felt that few believe t.ney can move into responsible 
positions without a .credential . 

Conventional education systems have not been useful in meeting 
the personnel need because few addiction workers enroll In city- 
sponsored or Aight-college courses; wKich resemble the s'cihooling 
they have failed or avQided in the past. Few can afyford to stop 
wprk^^to attend college full time and, when they do, they are "mi^- 
fits'l in a structure designed for teenagers and receiye credit 
for past work or iafomally acquired knowledge. 

Agreement for ASA-NCEY collaboration - i 



Interest in working with NCEY was. first expressed in writing 
by ASA in June 1970 and subraittejd to the Department of Lajitji >long 
with our request for project funding. Further contact was ielayed 
until November 1970 because a new ASA commissioner was not Appointed 
iuntil that fall. NCEY reopened discussion in December and I formal 
agreement was reached with Commissioner Graham Finney> in Majch 1971. 



The agreeineht 



NCEY's 



^greement with ASA provides for 



' —Establishing a promotional system in ASA leading to la pro- 
fes8ional» end-point in the city system, with a credential 
that is transferabie to other agencies addiction and 
allied fields, and ^ ^ 'V 

I V 

Develop-lng 'a training model, acceptable throughout ASA arid 
accredited hy a. recognized academic institution or accred- 
iting body, for upgrading ASA paraprof essionals to profess- 
ional status at minimal cost'. ' 

I ■ . 

. Because day-to-day pressures, on key t^k staff are tooi great' 
to permit them to 'lead In a collaborative effort, it was' agreed 
to des'ignate an ASA program in o.ne area of the "city as a testing 
ground for the project. ASA's Horizon Project in the Lower East 
Side, which offers the) gamut of services provided city-wide by 
ASA and is the agency'/s locus for innovative programming, was 
selected. To a&sure city-wide implementation pf the credential, 
a key personnel official from the central ASA was assigned to wor 
with the Horizon staff director and NCEY. ' ' ^ ^ 
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,ASA adsumQd^pr ime responsibility for; 



— Deffning the functions of each HP unit afiJ the corresponding 
job duties for HP Personnel; ^ 
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. --Analysing the skills and knowledge needed for job. per- 
formance at each level to provide the basis for the training 
. . programj 

i 

- —Developing objective methods of evaluating job, per f ormance . 

' KCEY agreed to design a training model built on ASA'b training 
expertise that would fill training gaps identified by. ASA, and to 
improve staff capacity :ror -upward mobility and for handling ASA's < 
new functions. The model will emphasize accredited on-the-job 
training and inijpvative curxicula. 



Selecting a college collaborator 

- ^ 

Approaches were, made to five colleges over a four-moath period, 
-from March through Ju<ie X971 , with thei/e results; Of two private 
colleges in New York, 'one evidenced ine^erest but-, concluded that 
tailpring a program for ASA would be too costly. The other requested 
and received a. written proposal for study but took no 'further action. 
At one college in the City, University system, faculty in-the School' 
of General Studies were inter es ted .^ut cautioned that the necessary 
faculty apprbvals within the collegWnd af the Board of Higher 
Education for stich a new program might be hard to obtain. Several 
months later they reported that this was the case. 

We had approached Antioch and Goddard colleges because at both 
curriculum is unconventional and work experience .is considered an 

learning. Antioch' s , president, a tJrustee 
Of GoSdard, advised that the latter's experience in adult^ external- 
degree programs would make Goddard an ideal partner. Por eight 
years Goddard has operated an external-degree program (Adult Decree . 
Program). ^Ich offers Goddard BA studies, to men- and women geo- % 
graphically distant from the campus while perniitting them to retain- 
their current residence and responsibilities. It also has trained 
Head Start workers in three states. After a series of exploratory 
meetings, Goddard agreed in June 1971 to c.ollkborate with NCEY .and 
ASA. 

Goddard committed itself to design and make operational an 
academic program leading to a Goddard degree for aSA personnel in ' * 
collaboration with NCEY and ASA and to assist in curr iculum^develop- 
pent. . , ■•■ f 

- r 

Developing the Model ^ ' 

Developing trust and congenial working- relations among the 
project participants did not come easily. 

The Initial attitude pf HP paraprof essional staff was one"^ of 
resistance to many aspects. They saw the project ac a BA program 
givin-g credit for work experience- rather than as a career-develop- 
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ment pipgraia. But as they came to unTerstand the project's goals 
and methods they contributed increasingly to ±th development. The 
process was compli-ca^ed by two izhanges in HP directors from November 
1971 through May 1972. 

,Gaddard'8 unfamiliar ity with the, addiction Afield' and ASA's 
and NC^y's unfamiliarity with Godd^rd's educational metRods called 
for a mutual-education projcess. .This included exchanges of in- 
formation on programs, assignment of an experienced member of the 
Goddard external-studies fkculty to work with NCEY, and a series 
of visits by the New York collaborators to Goddard in Vermont and 
by Goddard faculty to NCEY and Hprizan Project in New York. Hxt 
these did not entirely eliminate communications barriers between 
NCEY and Horizon staff in setting project goals, or obstacles 
raised by differences in the backgrounds of the HP and Goddard 
staffs (HP coiiprising urban ghetto parapr of esaionals whd are mainly 
minority-group members with little formal education, and GoddarcTs 
staff consisting largely of white, middle-class, and well educated 
people living in a rural academic environment). 

The differences, together with the strong desire of all three 
groups to fashion. a good program, resulted in •intense interaction, 
which at times almost took on the character of an encounter group, > 
at a two-day session in November^ 1971 devoted to reviewing drafts 
of proposed educational and in-service programs and trainee selection 
procedures. But .mutual trust emerged from the heated exchanges, and 
with it agreement- that aJLl the collaborators would work harder in 
more frequent meetings t^ resolve the islsues left -open. And they did. 

^e basic training model, develojied in August 1971, consists 
of an in-service-treining and on- th6-j^ob-experience program emphasizing 
technical and administrative skills and knowledge needed for job 
competency and advancement, 'and an external-degr^ee program incor- 
porating the in-service-trainfng and job-experience elements as', 
credit toward »a Goddard BA. 

/ 

JOB ^ANALYSIS : . " • - . 



'In May 1971, ASA and NCEy' staff launched job analysiWin^ 
series of meetings with administrator^ and staff of al?. H^Jf acili ties 
to ' explain i the project's purpose and pr o'cedu-r es . 

Because HP staff members would be more responsive to their 
colleague^ than to outsiders, HP, ASA, and NCEY representatives 
concluded that HP staff should be selected from various job levels 
to do their own analysis with the help of an NCEY^ consultant . 

The consultant first trained HP staff to administer question- 
naires and interviews that would elicit j,ob-anal/feifl' data. This 
posed sever'al problems: 
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•"Staff response to the ques tiounair e ' lagg^ed by a& much as 
six weeks .^^ 

— Suspicions w.ere voiced about the use to. be made of the 
questionnaires. 

— Responses were generally vague ^nd uninf orma tive . 

— Many interviews had to be re-done to get basic data.* 

— Scheduling interviews amid vacations and conflicts caused 
by special summer programs was difficult. 

The^ original one-month timetable for interviewing had to be extended 
by a month and a half. 

Supervisors reviewed the questionnaires and commented on them 
in a second series' of questionnaires. Data from the two question- 
naires and interviews were analyzed by the consultant and given to 
NCEY in tabular form. The analysis showed 13 functions and 47 tasks 
performed in the project. ^ - 

In retrospect some of the^ difficulties could have been avoided 
by more extended training , ,cTr6'ser supervision of interviewers, and 
more structured interviews combined wjtth worke'r s * logging their daily 
activities'^ or observation of these by a trained observer. Useful 
data were obtained nevertheless because three-fourths of all staff 
had been covered In the 'analysis , and result^ had been reviewed with 
workers in all HP unit;;s and then with supervisors and training-unit 
heads at HP and central ASA. 

In-service training ^ • ^ 

A training consultant ass is ted in applying thd j ob -analysis 
results to a training design. She met with c_entral ASA and HP staff 
in a series of workshop's to specify the skills aftflT knowledge needed 
for each of the tasks identified and develop the training design. * 

The resulting training design- def ined . three areas of general 
skills and knowledge needed by staff and three substantive skill 
areas necessary far addiction workers to perform their jobs at 
beginning, middle and high, levels of responsibility (See .Appendix D ) 

Gene:#al skills and knowledge : 

— Orientation for 'all staff concerning addTpi^on thefory and 
• programs, as well .as general inf orma tJLcrfiabout th& community, 

the Horision Project, and the AddictlonJSjex^lces Ag'ency, 

— Basic skills in 'reading, math, ^d communication techniques 
s for trainees deficient in these areas. 

— Administrative and technical skills, particularly problem*- 
O solving,* planning, and supervision. 
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Substantive skill areag ; * ff 

t » 
--One-to-one dynamics, ^ 

' — Group dynamics, 

•» » 

— Community relations, community service, and community 
organization, 

Academic component . 



\ 



God'dard faculty made'^'-e^eral New York vi?it^ in September and 
October to observe Hdrizon Project operations , conduct group and 
individual interviews with HP workers, and confer with HP, NCEY and 
central ASA representatives. Taped HP employee interviews were 
further studied by (^ddard .curriculum designers. 

As a result, the basic academic mo^d^l, developed in August, was 
• elaborated. It emphasizes conceptual, analy^tlc, and communications 
akllls needed by the HP .paraprof essional to qualify for prx)iiotion.al 
positions,, pass promotional exams, and earn transfeVable credaatials. 

Goddard has agreed to grant advanced standing for previous 
college' work,- participation in the^A*SA training' and s taff -develop- 
ment program, and "critical life e^^erience." 'To earn credits toward 
a SA,. a student with his faculty mentor ' s guidance and supervision 
plans 'and carries out a seivies of study pro^ec.ts ("learninjg con- 
tracts") and,, on completion of each, participates with faculty in 
Evaluating the product. Satisf arc tory completion of the required 
number of study projects meets^ the BA requirement. S tudent s * wi th 
no advanced standing in the Goddard regular Afi^^nrust complete eigjit 
six-ifroatli study 'contracts for the degree. 

Students apnually spend' a. one- to- two-rweek residency period at 
-Goddard College. A New York component of Goddard^ designed " to 'meet 
the particular educat ional. needs * of . prpj e^ct , trainees gives them 
more structure and support than Goddard ' s' regular A&P^and -prepargs 
them to handle study projects* independently. Supports include 
counseling and help in strengthening their reading, writing, study, 
r.e8earch, and abst^rac t-reasoning skills. 

j?rogram^deyelopment workshop \\ 

Drafts of^both the in-service and academi-c designs wercf presentc 
at a pwo-day work^hop'for the collaborators held in mid-November. * 
(See Appendices D 5? E.) - * . . ^ 

. ' , In-service training . There was general acceptance of the skill 
"^nd knowledge ar'eas identified but aomfe questioning of the formal 
• Vra'ining structure. Goddard representatives also felt that the 

content shiould be more clobely tied *to the degree program-, and they 
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offered to develop a plan for closer integ^ration of the two com- 
ponents^ The in-service design presented included all of Horizon * 
Projep^'s pajraprof e^sionajs 1 With in-service training to be accred- 
ited/tov^rd the (Joddard degree, the question of how credits could 
be /accrued by workers no t • selected for tKe degree program was raised 

Academic modfel . With modifications hammered out in workshop 
sessions, the participants agx^ed on the following format and con- 
tent of the educational program^ 

1. The program would begin with a one-to two-Veek residency 
period at Goddard. This would include seminars, mini-cotirses , 
workshops, faculty-student conferences, arid interaction with othe^r 
Goddard adult students. The residential experience would^also make" 
the total resources of the cpl\ege available to Horizon students- 
and familiariz'e 'theni vith Goddard on a first-Jhand basis. 

_ ^. 2. The facuijjty at XSoddard. would include a coordinator based 
at the college who would meet regularly with a college a^dvisory 

' committee. , He would also supervise two facul ty members , base;jd in < 
N^w York City and responsibly for working intensively with^Horizon 
students. (This modified an. earlier plan for two half-time faculty 
and two -to f otir par t- time tutor-tounselors in - New* York . ) 

3. New York City faculty would hold regular individual con-*" 
ferfences. and regular group meetings wi^b dll the. students.* /Monthly 
day-long sessions iri New York would include (a) teviev of students' 
independent study proje-cts (deefigned from one- to six months in 
length) J (b) help to the students *in dfedign^ing new study prbjects; 
(c) mini-courses taught by experts In their fields to brbaden the " ^ ' 
educational base of HP students; (d) project's which would tap the . 
cultural and intellectual resources of New York jCity ; and (e) i 
^ continuing seminar whose subject area would be chosen jointly by 
the faculty and the Students. 

< A . Gdddard^^ f acul ty would be given intensive training prior to 
the start, of the'^program, including an orilTntation to Horizen Project 

5. Admissions' poLicy :' ^r--»-» 

--The Horizon students, popula^tion , would be a cross-section 
• of Hotieon staff, ^kewed towards those wit^i tha most favorable 
chances -of success. , • ' * 

/ ' ' \ ' , ' ' * " /• n ' 

> , -"-A high school diploma, ^ GED, or , the equivalent would Se 
requireH f or -adAiaslon but the maj,dr criterion for enroTlment woujd 
'•be a high level, o f motivation and'po tential .f or learning* 

. ■ • ■ * * / \ 

— A';r8creening commitftee cB^pofi-ed of ^two representatives of 
^-rfo.rizon, * tw6^ of Qoddard CoLlegf^. and one of ASA vould review the . 
g,.t|idents«' ap^llca-tlons' and ^.sel^t 24 onrollees. ^ 
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— Students approved by the comnittee would have their 
•• "'^°^«/°*^arded to the admissions office at Goddard College and 
the students would be admitted as regular Goddard students. The 
college would have the right to vetp any appl'ication . - 

6. It was the consensus that the BA program would require 
four years or }ese, depending on the individual's entrance level 
while participants remained fully employed. • \ * - 

7. Advanced standing. • *• • 

Currently Goddard College gives Advanced standing to 
students 'in three ways: (1) credit for successful completion of 
college work; (2) up to one year of a-dvanced standing for scoring 
above the national average on four of five tests in the College 
nn?! Examination Program (CLEP) exams to a person with less than 
a^L^^L P"^i°"« college credits, and one.half year for scoring 
exoIrlP^L"^? °" '^"^ 9^ (3) "critical life 

seating) ^^^Snificant learning experiences outside the college 

The conference ended with three issues unresolvei: how to 
give credit for advanced standing, how to avoid instsr uctional dupli- 
cation caused by -aeparation of in-service from academic training. 

dJt'seT 'tJ'r in-service training to workers 

aot selected. for the degree progran. ■ ^ 

Participants arranged for oeetings during December for further 
information exchange and model refinement. Giving . Goddard responsi- 
bility for both inrservice^and academic components rksolved one 
problem but sharpened another. With Goddard in charge of the in- 
V^'^All ":5^°i^8. HP workers felt nvote strongly about being included 
in both. to resolve this problem, self-selection of degree candi- " - 
dates was incorporated into the model revision, thus opening the " 
academic program- to all HP parapxof essionais . Some of the, more ex- 
perienced Goddard faculty memF^l^« had earlier propo.sed that self* 
^^c^w^^'i"'"'' P"duce the most motivated" students and hence those 
most likely to succeed in the program. ' / 

By early January, a -training model evolved which unified in-' 
e^^Mp °^ in-service and- academic programs and would • 

enable any HP employee ^mj. apply in-service learning toward 'iacca- 
C^nterrNT'??^^''^ Modification iptablitfhed a Horizon Learn in. ' 

Renter (HLC) in New York City near tHetHorizon Pro ject's drug t ^t- 
oen,t, intake, and community-education facilities' where .the. in-service 
component wguld take -place. * 

HLC- will perform t|e following functions :' 

^ . .-1'.^ Coaduct the\^bdchelor's degree program fqr Goddard^ College 

2. Conduct the in-service program for Horizon staff.* 



t 
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/ ^ 3. Develop needed learning resources. > \ 
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4. Provide needed "learning-counseling." 

HLC will be staffed by six persons: four will be .full-ti»e 
faculty, the fifth will be half-time faculty and half-time admin-,' 
istrator, and the sixth will be an administrative assistant. A: 
training program will be established for the faculty to acquaint 
them with the Addiction Services Agency and Horizon Project and to 
develop the additional skills needed for this program. In addition^, 
the faculty will participate in weekly meetings to help plan and 
coord,inate the work of the Learning Center. * ^ ^ 

Students will be able to apply in-service learning toVard the 
BA degree in formal Contracts with HLC faculty for one-to six- 
month study projects, to be evaluated on completion according to 
Goddard's standards and procedures. 

Plans are unchanged for baccalaureate p^udents to participate 
in annual one-week Goddard residencies and monthly day--long work- 
shops in Hew York. ' . - 

Since the nt^m'ber of employee-students 'may be as high as 86, 
each full-time faculty member will be responsible for up to 
approximately 18 students. S^pecialistff , ASA staff, and outside 
consultants will lead .-seminars and workshops and guide study projects 
in specialized fields. * ' 

HLC staff will report to a go verning , board responsible for HLC^^ 
overall operation. The board will consist of representatives of 
Qoddard, ASA, HP, and NCEY . ' . ■ ' 

Goddard is responsible for maintaini^ng academic standards in 
faculty appointments and studetit performance. HLC faculty will be 
appointed by Goddard^s president; candidates will be screened by 
the board. Goddard College ,will grant the bachelor's degree upon 
recommendation of the faculty. NCEY will have responsibility for 
HLC fiscally and for evaluation of the total project." A&A and , 
Horizon Project will be responsible for defining training needs, 
assuring relevance of in-servi*ce training, providing staff '"and 
consultants and arranging schedules for in-service training, and 
assuring promotion for eligible employees. 



Funding . , ^ 

NCZY's search for funding to pay for training |ind 'educational 
costs of operating the program began in July 1971*. Student stipends 
were not needed since ASA is maintaining the trainees at ftil^ salary 
throughout training. Trainees will pay for their own books, me^s> 
and travel to and from Vermont and ^or living cos.ts during the 
annual Goddard residency. The. unloads educati6n fund will help 
in estimated 20 aid-level ^t-udents .m^et these costs. 
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A request for a— training grant of $511,670 tor the period 
froia May 1, 1972, through June 30, 1977, vas submitted in August 
1/971 to the Kew Careers Branch of the Division of Manpower Education 
and Training, NIKH, which had encouraged NCEY to submit an appli- 
,cation» Supplenentary material was submitted to NIMH aff model 
development proceeded, prior to*a review of the proposal in 
January 1972. 

Initial review of the application took place on January 30 * 
and, a site visit in February, Requested revisions we/e submitte4 
March 20. The modified request was for $442,665 for a three-yeat 
period. The review cotmcil will act on th'e review committee's ' , 
recommendation in June and NCEY is. to be notified by July 1. 

Ve have sought funds from other sources with these results: 

U.S. Office of Education : We were informed that USOE's drug^ 
education funds are not available for the kind of training we are 
designing. They are spent primarily on short-term institutes. 

U.S, Department of Health, Education, an d Welfare, Social' and 
Reha b ilitation Services : Funds are allocated regionally, SRS 
regional officials, when approached, said that funding could be 
provided only-for junior and senior years of cpllege programs. 

IT.'S * ^Dep art ment of Labor, Region' 13!^, Public Service Careers 
Programs : ^ DOL s Regional Office has shewn interest ^n funding this 
and other parts of th^ project that come within Public ' Service 
Careers guidelines. 

Office of Economic Opportunity : A proposal is^ also being 
prepared for OEO, which is seeking to improve career mobility for 
poor persons with^out formal credentials but'with the experience to 
work effectively in poverty areaur The availability of OEO resourcee. 
is uncertain, but QEO is ipterested in several NCEY models. 



Next steos 



In preparation for in-service training , ASA-Borizon staff, 
with NCEY cbnsultiant help, are about to reexamine job assignments 
in the light of task aijalysis. The goal la to relate promotional 
requirements to attainment of skills and knowledge needed for 
increased responsibilities. - " 

i > » . 

• Further action depends on NIMH's funding declsibn. If " • 
favora/bTe, the next steps will be selection and training of HLC 
staff and 3e'tting up the HLC facility. If unfavorable we -will 
continue to pursue funding alternatives and consider resubmission 
to NIMH. . • V r\ 
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OCCUPATIONAL TIIEPvAPIST -lODEL 

In this field a consortium of health ^ittployfirs , degree- 
granting institutions, the Hew York ♦State Departments ,o f Health 
and Mental Hygiene, and the American Occupational Therapy Associ-., 
ation are collaborating^ V7ith .IICEV to open career-advancement 
opportunities in ins t_itutibnal and community-care s^ettings to 
economically a"nd educationally disadvantaj^ed health workers who 
are now employed. < 

The 16 workers to be enrolled annually for a five-year period 
will be educated and advahced to restructured positions as certi- 
fied" occupational therapy assistants (COTA's') and registered 
occupational therapists (OTR's). The college-accredited graining 
will b'e based on job-analysis results and will combine continuing 
clinical practice with academic instruction in an individualized, 
laboratory approach to learning. „ . 

The consortium of* clinical institutions — Rockland Children's 
Hospital, Rockland- State Hospital, the Mew York Strate Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital, and ' Letchworth Village — will pool their training 
facilities an^ traitiees for broader, more efficient, and more 
economical training than any^one ins t;jLtution' could offer. The 
training staffs of academic and clinical institutions will be 
pooled* trainees will continue at *f ull salaries throughout their 
training/ and their scheduled re-arranged to facilitate training. 

The collaborating co lieges-- Ro ckland Community College and 
Hunter Xollege Institute of Health Sciences — will initiate OT 
programs without aeeding to construct new laboratory facilit|.es. 
They will accredit clinical and academic work conducted at the 
work -sites by regular college instructors and staff of the em- . 
ploying Institutions. The two college components will be artic- 
ulated to eliminate duplicatipn of academic worjc. 

To make professional accreditation more dcc^ssible to ex- 
perienced employees, existing measures for assessing proficiency 
V7ill be applied and nev7 ones tes^ted. AOTA will participate in 
curriculum refinement: and use the project to test proficiency 
standards it is developing. 

Tl\e COTA's- and OTR's will be prepare^ for r o 1 eT^^reVt^rwrtrrr^ d 
to improve service delivery and respond to new 'concepts of pre- 
vention and care in institutional and community settings., 

% 

The need 



OT services are^ needed and used in a steadily increasing 
range of health and mental health facilities, includin.'^ hospitals, . 
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rehabilitation centers, ntirsing homes / schools, and home health- 
care agencies. , 

In New York ,State, most 6t*s work for the State l-ienta"! Hygiene 
Departpent, 143 of whose 439 budgeted 0? positions were "vacant 
and unfillable" as of 1971. A need fpr'SOO additional OT ' s in the 
ensuing five years was anticipated on the basis of expected growth 
of existing artd new institutions. 

A 1969 survey by the State Health Department foun'd 330 un- 
filled budgeted OT Positions in New York hospitals--a third o,f the 
.total budgeted. .Additional positions were nee^ded but unbudgeted. 
Nineteen of 42 budgeted OT positions in the four - ins t'itutions of 
the project's clinical consortium (45 percent of the total) vere 
vacant in 1969. . ^ , 

There was only one accredited program in New York' State for 
training OT assistants. About 50 students, were graduated in 1971. 
Nationally, 36 accredited school-s were graduating about 780 OT • s 
a year^'^s'of November ^1971 , while the Bureau of Labor Statistics^ 
, has estimated an annual average of 1,500 openings to 1980. 

The OT field is marke^, nationally as well as at the state 
and local levels, by large and continuing personnel shortages. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics expects these shortages to con- 
tinue as interest in rehabilitation increases and es^tablished OT, 
p*rograms continue to prove themselves. ► 

The Need for Res tr-Qctur ed Positions ' • ^ 

Par-reaching changes in *health-car,e facilities and patterns 
of care have taken the OT field well beyond its traditional, , . 

functions and work sites. Prevention of illness and disability 
through community information and educa tion ' programs is increas- 
ingly emphasized. OT ' s are seirving as staff members and conr 
sultants for a v/idening jfange of community-based facilities and 
services such a's halfway-houses and store front centers. The t^am 
^approach tq prevention, treatment, and rehabi li ta tion ' is ^Iso 
gaining favor. These changes in and diversification 'of functions 
will continue as -local programs expand and geogr aphica^j^ly 'centra- . 
lized institutions are deemphasized . ^ ^ 

The changes require restructuring of the OT profession and, 
upgrading of skills %o reduce costs and .increase the number of ^' 
^trained therapists. This restructuring includes new ^staffing 
patterns, retraining of existing staff, and new personnel pre- 
pared for new roles. - 
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The ^araprofessionals to be advanced 
* • .- • 



All OT ^'departments in every health institution employ per- 
sonnel at low-level assistant or aide-type positions. These j)er- 
sbnnel are familiar with OT work/ have developed some skill and 
knowledge of OT^ understand the work requirements and, if given 
opportunities for advancement, will likely, remain in* the field. 
They provide an excellent and largely^'un tapped source of OT man- 
power . ^ ^ ' * ' * 

In addir^ion, there is a much larger pool of patient-care 
^ personnel at the aide, attendant, and assistant levels witfh 
similar attributes and skills who work throughout large health 
institutions. A large percentage of them afe members of minority 
groups. Their insights into community needs and problerais can be 
valuable to the delivery of OT services as these services^ move 
increasingly into the cbminunity. But for the edA^ca tiona lly and 
economically disadvantaged worker who cannot afford full--time ' 
college, oppor tunities ^ are severely limited. Night college, is 
costly, burdensome, and lengthy, and OT courses are rarely given ^ 
at night. ^ " ♦ 

Prejsent- requirements for OT credentials ' 

The credentials required of an occupational therapist are a 
bachelor's degree in 05 and regis'tra tion by the American Occupa- 
-tional Therapy Asso<:iation (AOTA) on successfully passing an exam- 
ination. More than ten^ years ago, A'OTA adopt^ed the cohcept of 
traiiring and utilizihg* OT arssis t-ants . *rhe AOTA accredits programs 
which J;rain assistants In either a 20-week hospital-based program 
or a two-year community^.col lege program. The trend is more and 
mpre to two-year community college programs, since- the academic 
credits earned are generally transferable to baccalaureate pro- 
grams . - / 

AOTA^s Interest In chang^^ 

The OT profession H%is , under AOTA-' s 'guidance , been searching 
for ways to augment the liupply ,of qualified personnel. Unlike 
most other prof essi*onaX^ssocia tions , AOTA is actively seeking to 
-oj)en the profession ta pi^rsons who c^n demonstrate OT knowledge 
and skills-, however obtained. AOTA rectently passed a resolution 
• making it-possible for a. pOTA without a baccalaureate degree to 
sit for the OTR examina t/j;on . 

Early in 1971, NCEY tox>k up with AOTA officials the feasibil- 
ity of alternative route'$ to OT credentials. AOTA endorsed the 
idea and undertook aqtive participation in the development of the 
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program.* In June of tha t ye a r, the AOTA executive board v^oted 
for full cooperation with NCEY, including consultant assistance 
^ during^ the planning stages. 

s ^ 

the chairman of AOTA's Committee on Standkrds and Educational 
Requirements 'was designated ai liaison to the project. She has 
p.^rticipated in program design and curriculum development and, as 
AOTA's associate executive "director for program development/ con- 
tinues to work with us on further delineation of the project. 

« 

Hov; OT was selected 

Early in the developmental phase, NCEY looked into the possi- 
^bility of finding a major state employer as a collaborator. 
Meetings were' set up with the Chairwoman of the Civil Service Com- . 
mission and her staff, with the Commissioner of Health, and the 
^ State Health Department's Director of Special Manpower, Programs. 
Civil Service officials suggested v;e contact the Department of 
Mental Hygiene, the largest State employer, which was working to . 
design career ladders for its employees. 

' NCEY found that the State Mental Hygiene Department had de- 
veloped career ladders in nine human-service health occupations, 
including OT, for its 55,000 workers. The ladders were incomplete 
or dead-ended at several rungs. Little progress could b? made 
toward completing them because of rigid requirements" for liceijsing 
and credentialing at the associate and baccalaureate-degree levels 
which a vast majority of employees could not meet. The career 
ladders made ;io provision for accrediting wOrk experience or 'in- 
service training. 

''Ul took only a single meeting with MHD ' s ' Associate Commissioner 
for idanpower. Employee Relations , and Training and his staff to 
obtain the Department's commitment to participate with NCEY in a 
demonstration to develop alternative qualifications for, and routes 
to credentials. With this pledge in hand, NCEY set about selecting, 
with MHD, one of the nine occupations and a suitable clinical 
collaborator. ^ 

All nine areas y^re examined jointly by NCEY and MHD from the 
standpoint of the existing and future' manpo~wer and service needs ^ 
o'f the Department. Of the nine occupations, physical th6rapy had 
the highest percentage of vacancies, with OT second. 
, t , . 

Taexe are pnljf one-fourth as many physical therapists as OT*s 
in th^ MUD system, however, and -physical therapy has greater im- 
portance in general than in mental hospitals. 

* F9r support letter from AOTA, see Appendix G ' 
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Of the seven other occupations considered but rejected: 

— Psychiatric nursing, psychiatric. social work, speech and 
hearing therapy, and recreation therapy had too few Wrorkers 
t<f serve the project's purpose; ' 

— Psychology was too highly professionalized; 

— Ilental health generalist was an occupation witli problems 
of definition and functions which could not fee delineated 
within the project's tiae-span, 

OT seemed to be the fi'elH most favorable for successful devel- 
■opment, among the nine occupations considered. 

Preliminary agreenent v;ith IIHD * 

An agreement was reached with MHD's Lawrence IIcArthur, 
Associate Commissioner 'for Manpower, Employee Relations and 
Training in January 1971 following a"*letter from NCEY's project 
director outlining the program. (See Appendix F.) .HHD assumed 
responsibility for improving the job specifications for the DT's 
it employed, designing an upwardly .mobile system in. all MHD 
settings in which they v;ere employed, and recommenjilng an inno- 
vation-minded institution within' the departinent whose' training 
personnel would be as^i-gned to the project. ^ • 

NUEY agreed to take ^eadership^ in designing the training 
model and to involve institutions of higher education, licensing 
and accreditation authorities, and thos>e responsible for college- 
proficiency exams and development of ^^'S^ternal degrees. 



Selecting an einployer-'coIlaborator. > 

« 

Locating an employer institution in the-NevT^rk City area 
took almost six months, fram January to June 1^71,. ^ , 

A major part of that period, from January to April, was^de- 
voted to exploring >he possibility of collaborating with-^ 
hospital v;hose administrator proposed that we replace OT with. a 
new profession, rehabilitation specialist This g^s^ition would 
apparently be akin to the menJt^l health generali^t, although a — 
clear-cut definition ha^i not been advanced by the administrator. 
He contended that; there would be an increasingly great demand 
for rehabilitation sp^cia^lists .because of the -strong trend toward 
team approaches in. the jnental health .field . 



Negotiations wete» suspended when NCEY concluded, after dis- 
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\ * , 

cussions with, s^everal knowledgeable resources, that its goals 
would be poor ly- served working with a new and ill-defined pro-, 
f-^ssion not likely to be recognized for at least five years. 

• Strong interest in t.he project was evinced by ''another hospital 
which already had an active in-service program for staff at all - 
levels.'. Many qourses were available on site, including some given 
by a CUNY community oollege an^d a nearby medical center. This 
hospital had more experience than most with the^ "unitized" or 
team approach and was seeking to clarify the unique contributions 
of each of the team's disciplines. * 

Extensive negotiations involving key hospital staff , NCEY', 
and DMH led to agreement on overall goals and a tentative, plan f<^r 
cooperation in developing an OT project. The gathering tf data ^c^i? 
staffing patterns, promotional practices, and OT skills and know-* 
ledge was begun. The hospital was prepared to desigr\ate its six 
senior OT's to worlj out concepts, 'and to involve its entire. OT 
staff of about 30 as the demons tration proceeded . 

On the verge of formal agreement, however, negotiations were 
delayed several months when sharp statewide cutbacks in the MHD 
budget and a job freeze raised fears that the hospital would not 
be able to carry out its "end of th^ prpjecl;. For many weeks the 
jobs .of senior OT s taf^f^ppear ed^ to be in jeopardy, and the possi- 
bility lopm^d'vttuhfc- no promotional positions v;ould be open to 
students who "completed ^the project. The director sought to re- 
solve the situation with a letter to MHD asking approval of the/ 
investment in training,* and assurance that the positions would(be 
made avail^ible. The reply v'as^that MHD could give no such assur- 
ance<^and that, additional training expenditures* by the 'institution 
would not be approved. 

« 

The third chapter in NCEY's search for a clinical collaborator 
led us, at the suggestion of DMH ' s manpower utilization specialist, 
to Rockland Children ' s Psychiatric Hospital, a brand neW facility 
War€h no training programs whose director was greatly^^^^teres ted in 
the NCEY type of program. 

RCPH is a unitized hospital following the growing national 
trend toward' an interdisciplinary , team approach -^xj^habili ta tion 
and rehabilitation. Its OT's are members of teams consisting of 
social workers*, psychologists, psychiatrists, nurses, and teachers* 
RCg)l could, however^ provide only about four trainees at any one 
€ime,^^and OT experiences solely in a children's psychiatric setting 
would be too limited. *At ^AOTA ' s suggestion*, we searched for other 
clinical settings to supplement the clinical experiences at RCPH. 

Two New York City hospitals we approached were interested . 
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One, however, had no entry-level paraprof essional positions and. 
With a budget freez.e, could create none. T^e second institution's 
chief occupational therapist had j^ist j^^igned, and no replacement 
had been found, , . ^ > , 

The problem was resolved by RCJPH * s director, who was abie to 
assemble a consortium of four clinical ins titutyions , inclu(3ing his 
own, in Rockland County, New York. 

The agreement . ' ' . 

DMH approved an agreement fctetween NCE,Y and RCPH for RCPR to 
organize the corisortium. The State HD agreed that one of its 
institutions should be a part of the consortium. AOTA had^ re- 
commended that v/e expand training opportunities in OT to include 
work experience in physical medicine as well as in mental health. 

•RCPH pbtained agreements from the other tlxree institutions 
indicating tKeir willingness' to* serve as clinical collaborators in 
t^e program- They are': " . . 

t 

t 

-- Rockland State Hospital ; an inpatient psychiatrid facility 
which provides care and treatment for patients 18 years of 
age and older . , ^ • ' 

-- Le tchwor th Villag^e^ an inpatient facility which provide's^ 
care and treatment for mentally retarded persons three' years 
of age and older,,and special car-a for the-retarded witJi 
physical handicaps, including the multiply handicapped^ 

" Nev7 York State Rehabilitation Hospital ; a residential 

treatment center aird out-patient cliJiic for the physically 
, handicapped of all ages. ^ 

RCp6 itself is ah inpatient ^ facility which provides care and treat- 
ment fair children from six to 16 years of age. 

MHD agreed to offer project graduates employment at appro- 
priate institutions and to 'spread the model to otTier MHD insti- • - 
tu tions . * ^. - ' " . 

Sele,cting colleg e collaborators * ♦ 

: : 

» In iX-s search for academic , ins titutiohs» ameaablc to the pro- 
gram'^basic approaches and willing to modify traditional mo^s, 
NCEY f^^und only three in Npv; York City which prepared OTR's ancL 
none preparing COTA's. Since more training facilities are needed, 
it was decided in cooperation with AOTA, to investigate the possi- 
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* bility of stimulating the deveJjOpjnen t of new OTi^ and COTA pq^grams. 
in academic institutions willing to collaborate. We we r^^^^-ail^ised 
th^t this would^ he less difficult than attempting tp-^-change ex- 
isting programs. ^^^^-"^""^ 

A few preliminary contacts with t>?<J^CUNY community colleges 
were made early in the project's dey^^opment, but they showed no 
interest. A meeting with the Academic Dean of the Hunter College 
Institute of Health Sciences, ho>rever, indicated a definite in- 
terest in the possibility of working with us to start c/n QT pro- 
gram. Negotiations had to be delayed as we still need^d^o locate 
a community collegd, since tr^Te^unter Institute offers only the 
third ^nd fourth years of a bacc>iaair ea te program. ^ 

When the direct^or of RCPH agreed to organize the clinical 
consortium^ he also recommended that we approach Rockland Commun- 
ity College, a two-year, college. We did so, and reached an agree- 
ment. The colle^ge agreed to offer the two-year COTA program pro- 
vided funding and ^logistic details c<r(ald be worked out.' The 
chairman of the college's Human Services Department was designa^ted 
for liaison wi«th the program. * ' ^ 

RCC has a record of cooperative educational pr'ogramming With 
the four collaborating clinical institutions, particularly in its^ 
.Human Services Program. Recognizing the critical shortage of 
competent human-servi<:e personnel, the State University of New 
York and State Department of Education selected the college to 
dev^elop a curriculum which would prepare productive workers in a 
wide variety of human-service agencies.' The Rockland program 
lead^ to an^ associate in applied science degree. The college had 
been planning to include OT among its human. ^services offerings, 
which participation in the demonstration' will^enable it to do. 

In- March 1972, we v;ere able to reopen negotiations with the 
Hunter Insti/tyA^ , which by May had formally ag.reed ^to offer the 
\\two-year sejiior college program for OTR*s. .The Institute had 
^"^planned t<J^ add an OT program as soon as, feasible. Using the con- 
sortium institutions as collaborators will enable Hunter to, op^n 
an OT program without the prohibiti've cost of setting up c'lrlnical 
laboratories and, with a r^esource of qualified OO;, per sohnel , ;to 
augment its instructional staff. 



THE PLAHHIRG COMMITTEE 

From November 1971, through May 1972, a planning committee 
met regularly to outline the step^s to be taken in preparing a 
comprehensive funding proposal., Initi^ally the cSmmittee consisted 
of representatives of the clinical institutions, AOTA , NCEY, and 
state manpower consultants. As they agreed* to par ticipia te , the 
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academic institutions were included in committee meetings. The 
committee decided that a job analysis was essential if we were to 
effect /Changes in OT preparation and practice,, and that a curri- 
culum be written reflecting the job-analysis results as well as. 
emerging trends in the of- field. 



JOB ANALYSISTV 



At the planning committee's sugg'estion, jobs performed by OT's 
and OT Assistants in the four ho^itals of the consortium were ^ 
examined* The study soug-ht to obtain information which woul^: 
(1) distinguish the tasks performed by OT's and OTA ' s ; (2) deter- 
mine the kinds of experiences which could be given academic credit; 
(3) provide the basis for developing classroom and clinical curri- 
cula; and (4) indicate- needed preceptor traini-ng . 

Of considerable importance to the job analysis was a study 
conducted at Ohio State University; "The Development of Occupa-t« 
tional^ Therapy Job Descriptions aixd Curricula through Task 
Analysis." ' RCPH ' s chief OTR conferred with the director of the 
Ohio State study regarding the kinds of issues to rais-e in struc-' 
turingljthe local job analysis. . * 

The analysis wa§ conducted in several pljases. The first ex- 
amined , OTR jobs, usin-g a ^ques tionna ire to de*terinine functions per- 
formed and estimates of the relative importance of , functions in 
terms of time spent on each. The ques tioi)naire was pre-tested on 
all OTfe's at RCPH and minor revigions v;ere made. 




AfteV a training session, the chief OTR of each collaborating 
institution administered the questionnaire and c^giuiucted follow-up 
^interviews wi til the OTR's atTiis institutio«r — ' ' ' 

There was a high level of agr eertfent-r.^c[ar ding the amoun t of 
t-ime and importance of the activities and the^mojint of time and 
importance of, various treatment- areas and procedures';^.^ 

V 

To fin-d out whether q\}e&tionnaire replies v;ere coj^drft^ioned by 
what respondents 'thought was wanted, an obseVver'dfd a timed spot- 
check at one ins tituti^^^o -get a^ representativ^e picture of the* 
job. There was good a^Slwment with questionnaire responses. 

In the second * phase , information concerning tasks performed 
by the assistants , was bbtained from^ three of , the fouA hospitals . 
Otie hospital does not ye.t emji^oy assistants. Sixteen Assistants 
were randomly^ selected from ohits within each- of the tHree hos- 
pitals, with minor modification, th^ -format and^atems used in 
the OT questionnaire «were used in the OTA questionnaire. 

39 ■ ' 
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The assistaats' scope of functioning was more limited than 
that of the t^er^pists.^ Some functions they did not perform at 
all. Agreement among assist*aiits in the thre^e institutions in 
ranking time spent on job activities was high, although individual 
assis.tants in each hospital specialized in different areas 1 (For^ 
the job analysis, see Appendix Gi •) ^ ' 

■ , ' ■■ • • " 

Job r es tr.uc turing * 

» 

Discussions of the job-analysis findings among OT supervisors 
and members of the planning committee led to redefinition of roles 
"for OTR's and COTA's to include new functions toward which the 
profession is moving *and to reallocate ta-sks so as to useVaripower* 
more effectively. In the new roles, the On?R is perceived as a 
supervisor, consultant, educator, and ^lighly trained specialist, 
while the COTA assumes most of the "general g'racti tionef " func- 
tions . , . 

The skills, knowledge, and behaviors essential to competent, 
performance in the new roles were identified.'' This, together with 
the* results* of the 0hi6 State study and the local j,ob-analysis / ^ 
provided a^. basis fqr constructing a curriculum- 

Curriculum develc^meng 

Aftey outlining and categorizing the knowledge an'^d skillTs 
needed to perform the ^as^ks Jkthe planning committee turned over 
the writing of the curxiculum"* to a subcommittee composect of the 
Dean of Academic Affairs at the Hunter Institute, two OTR con- - 
sultants, and NCBY ' s liaison repr esenta tju\^e to 'the OT program. 
They completed the curriculum, which was submitted to the planning 
committee for recommendations. A final draft Was then prepa^red. 

The curriculuiti (see Appendix p ) covers both acatfemic aiiid 
practical portions of training^fpif the newly defined COTA role. 
It includes theory and pra^;t±<^e and is organized by 'functional 
cfontext. Specifications* have been made as operational as possible^. 
^The curriculum will include recommendations for 'delineating appro- 
priate clinical -and didactic training. In addition, provision 
will be' made for students to acquire *a'body of general informatiorv 
and understan'ding in the liberal artfe and sciences, as well as in 
OT • s more' technical aspects.* 

Six broad areas have been identified which encompass the 
total range of -knowledge and skills required in the ..fiiTst two 
years : / ' „ . , ^ , 
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^ • I ^Generic knowledge and skyLll$ ' * 

r II Normal growth *cind development " ' . 

, -III Cognitive and pfecceptual -motror dysfunctions • 
,^ " .^IV Physical dysf UTiclii ons • * ' ♦ 

^ >-T^ *'baily life tasks ^ including vocational evaluation and 
" ' training - • * . . ~ ' ' 

Faychosocial dysfunctions /\ ^ * ' ; * 

Identification ' of ^t:he sdx areas was.^ri ot:gani2ing device t6^ 
assure that Relevant knowledge and skills would -not* be omitted/' 
Inhere is a good, .^'eal of overlap* In actual training, content from^ 
cj^ifferent area-tf'will be^fused, correlated, and ^sequenced, 

All of Areas I and II could 'be 'combined with selected material 
from ^the other^ ar.eas to form thp basis for vtraining 'and education . 
•in most allied health occupations. Ma€erial would havp to b^ added 
for particular- >occupation$. • # s ' - • ' ' / 



Oeve loping the model 



DiTique ^o the prpject' is Its concept .of * collaboration among 
employing a)id ac^demib ins titxitions , a professional society/ the 
applicant^ajg^ency , and key representatives rof state ^agencies im~ . 
.porta^nt"to the success ,^f t;he project and its ultim'atp institution-: 
alizatioh., ^ I ^ • 



Policy boara 



The collaborators will set p^olicy for operation of the* project 
through membership on a iPolid^f Roard*-. The Policy Board will in- 
clude one^represeneative'.of each of t^he four collaborating diinical 
instituti^s, the two pdlleges/ AQTA^ WCEY, the_ special manpower 
■program.^ of the HpaXth • Department and the manpower utiTization I ' 
s'taff of . the' Mental Hyg^ien.e Department,/* and at least one' student 
representative • ''^ , , >*. . ' • ^ 



Employing >ins tituti>ons ' ^ ^ • - • ' 

'•Emproyln^ institutions will rtecrui^t knd screen candidates for 
tlie program' and^'recommend' them-, to \he program director and staff 
for final ' selec*€ion • .Each employers-collaborator ,will provide 
clinical f^cilitie-s and instruction for trainees employed by all 
the j)articipAti''3;g hospitals, a ccording ^ to the .^demons tration^' s 
curriculum 5\ J-n -"a^^^ition to generic*oy trkdnitig 'at all tH^e iosti- 
tutio*i\8/ ^ach v;j.ll offer special learning oppor tunities^, ' 

. The^ew'York State Rehabilitation Hospibal -Vexperience in 
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rehabilitation of pa'^ients of all ages wi^h physical dysfunctions. 

Rocklan<i Children'' a Hosoi tal -yinstruction in an intc^disci^r " 
^ plinary .team approach to habilitation and rehabilitation. 

' Letchworth Villege — practice with the severely, profoundly^, 
and multiply handicapped retarded, !: 

Rip ck land State Hospital -'-experiences with the mentally ill 
of all ages ,^ including ^er^tr'ic ^patient's • 

T^^inees'" work and vacation schedules will be arranged by 
employers so that thfey caii ^rticipate fully in tr^^ining. Pro- 
motion to eOTA and OTR positions will be assured to all enroll-ees 
who ^ualify',/in accordance with provisions of the- OT career ladder 
seraes^ of the. State Civil Service Commisairjn. • • 

. - . 7 . 

' Collaborat'inq Colleges ^ ^ - 

Ok * - - 

These institutions will offer associate an<3 baccalaureate 
degree progirams which are pre-plefnned ^nd continuously coordinated 
^ for maximum »articula tion . They will give advanced standing for 

re'levant skills, knowledge, and experience previously acquired by 
' stiident^s, usitig existing instruments and instruments to be devel- 
* oped.. , > a 

I ^They^ will be respon-sible for the educational quality and 

academic accreditation of the learning experiences, including 
•^clinical practice at the employers' facilities and classroom 
com'poTren-ts that may take place there, , The academic programs will 

. /Operate on a year-round (11-month) basis. 

Ameriban ^Occupa ti6nal Therapy Association 

^OTA, which .now permits a CQTA without a baccalaureate decree 
to sit fo^ the OTR Examination, is setting new eligibility criter- 
'ia which wilk include 'experience and demonstrated* self-learning as 
, an. alternative* to forma l,Afiduca tfion . 

; ^ ■ ^' * \ , ' ^ - 

. ACTA- has-^two distinct roles \in the project: ,* 
" ' . ' * ^ 

1 - As .consultant aiM adviser so that the program for 
preparing OT Assistant's will be acdf edi ted^, and students who- 
complete" t}ije .training will qualify to sit'for the OT registry 
^ »'e>?aini'na*tion. 

*^ , 2 , Using the project as a testTng ground for standards 
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being developed by AOTA under a Federal contract with the Bureau 
of Health Manpower for assessing students' proficiency and progress 



National Committee on Employment, of Ij^outh 

NCEY will provide fiscal management and control/ technical 
assistance, monitoring, and evaluation of the operating program 
and will feed back findings to the program staff and the collabo- 
rating institutions to help refine and adjust the project in the 
light of its objectives . NCEY wi 11 prepare a final report de^ 
scribing the program in detail, evaluating the different components 
and containing recommendations and guides for modification and re- 
plication. 

« 

Specialists in the State Health a-nd Mental Hygiene Departments 

The project's xeplicability is of concern to the two depart- 
ments. ^ HD ' s durector of sj^ecial manpower programs, its senior 
consultant in reha^bilita tion t;herapies, and the Mental Hygiene 
Department's manpower utilization specialist will guide the demon- 
stration and give consultant help. o 



Staff • ' 

r 

Under the Policy Board's direction, a program director will 
be responsible for managing the demonstration, including the 
education and training curriculum, staffing, staff training, re- 
lationships ajpong the collaborating institutions, and other ad- 
ministrative tasks. Two OTR's"v;ill be hired as education and 
training coordinator s--one at Rockland Community College and one 
at Hunter--and will conduct the academic programs, coord^^Jpte in- 
structional activities with clinical experienced, teach ^some 
courses, provide academic guidance to students, and prepare 
students to take examinations 'for proficiency accreditation and, 
registration. Four OTR's will be hired as preceptoi^s , one assigned 
to each of the four clinical facilities, to give clinical instruc-r 
tion, student supervision, and counseling, and ,to manage scheduling 
of studen ts ' . time . Part-time instructors will be- hired at both 
Rockland Community jCo 1 lege .and " the Hunter Institute to teach 
courses not covered by t he ''edubs^tlpn and training coordinators, the 
preceptors , or other clinical and academic faculty . Tutors will te 
employed to assist students in strengthening academic skills such 
as reading, report writing, and mathematics and science funda- 
mentals. An evaluator will* be responsible for evaluating the 
projeof and feeding back findings to the program director and 
Policy Board. Consultants will be employed to plan and conduct 
staff training workshops, develop and administer proficiency 
measures ;for students, and as guest lecturers. 
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Evaliiation * • 

The ev/^lua^ipi) of this project will serve tWo* functions t 

Provide a detailed overall judgment of program effect- 
iveness by comparin,g program outcomes with information collected 
before and during the program. * 

Provide feedback of interim data analysis and considered 
observation on which to base program modifications during the 
demonstration period. , 

. ■ ^ ' \ 

We will evaluate the career development of individual train- 
ees, changes in OT roles , ^staffing patterns', job performance, 
mobility, effect on accreditation and Civil Service systems, and 
effect on and relationship to other occupations^ ^ 

How the model Will work 

sixteen health workers in the four clinical institutions 
will be enrolleS each yea^ for a. five-year period, for a total of 
80 enrollees. Before students begin training, the prpgram dir- 
ector will confer with .their *imfiiediate supervisors so. that their 
schedules are adjusted for participation in the clinical and 
academic program. He will ^arrange for assessment of the students' 
previously acquired skills and. knowledge and for tutorial ser- 
vices. The education and training coordinators and preceptors 
will take part in these activities* / 

Stud en t assessment 

^~^^^^"~— ' - 

Students' proficiency will be assessed in three areas; 
Academic subjects, prof essional knowledge , and clinicaT practice 

Performance on appraisal instruments and observed com- 
petence will help determine 'what learning experiences are 
necessary for -a particular ptudent' and what advanced standing 
v;ill be cfiven on the basis o^ demonstrated competence achieved 
through prior ' experience • 

Academic assessment will be Based upon existing tests avail- 
able in New York state and measures applied by faculty of the 
colleges. 

Advanced standing and credit for both professional knowledge 
and clinical practice , will be awarded by the colleges on the basis 
of testr assessment and observed competence. 
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Studen t Selection , • 

For the first year, ^lide or assistant-level personnel current- 
ly working in OT departments of the clinical institutions wilX be 
selected. The second and subsequent cycles ^ will draw from the much 
larger pool of patient-care personnel at the aide or attendant 
level, selecting those whose work histories reflect an interest in, 
working with patients and a general sensitivity to the/ habili ta tive 
role of health-service personnel. Those, selected will not need to 
have had direct OT experience. • ' ^ ' " 

Recruitment and preliminary selection of candidates will be 
done by education committees in the collaborating institutions, 
which' have management and union repr-esenta tion . The committees 
will "recommend candidates, to the program director, who will arrange 
for final selection by the staff. 

' ^ » ^ ^ 

Selection procedures wili include evaluation of candidates' 
work records and attendance, carefully structured interviews to 
assed-s motivation and aptitude , and ^written tests (not standard- 
/ized) to identify persons whose reading and writing skills are in- 
adequat.e to permit them to participate in the program^ 

Clinical assignments * • » 

Clinical assignments for students will be made within the four 
institutions comprising the consortium, and will include at least 
three months .in each institution, enabling students to experience 
the full^range of OT services with a variety of populations. 

.When a student has 'completed , a minimum of three months in ^ ^ ' 
ea^^ of his clin'ical assignments*, he may choose to, continue ro- 
tating his assignments or tb gain more experieno-e in one specific 
institut|6n. ^ . , ' 

-The full-tim'e preceptor (an experienced d^J assigned to each 
di^icsl institution will ^Kave day-to-day responsibility for super- 
vising, instructing, and counse ling ,s tuden ts ./ 

Academic instruction 

.Whenever feasible, academic instruction will take place in. the 
clinical institutions. The preceptors and the academic coordinator 
will have faculty status at Rockland Community College and will, 
teach OT courses. The directors of the OT departments also may be 
designated as clinical .instructors by the college. 
\\ 

Students are expected to achieve associate degrees and become 
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, COTA's in one to two years^ and to prepare successfully -for the. 
OTR examination in about 4:hree. to three-and-a-half calendar years, 
earning baccalaureate degrees at the' same time. - ' ' 

At the end of 18 months .we expect that substantially all' of * 
-th€^ first group of students will be COTA ' s , functioning, in the 
redefined role. ' Actual 'experience with -the first two-cycles will 
provide more substantial information on which to ^ase estimates, 
of time fpr ^yr-ognam completion and actual achievement of careet 
, goals'. • . * . , ' 



Staff develojSLmen t 

». ' 
Just Brl^or to the start of the progrSn, three three-day 
training instS.tu'te-s will be held for all the administrative and 
instructional staff of the colleges .and collaborating institutions, 
using consultants for leaders. In all future years, three two-day 
tra;Lnin^ sessions will take place, led by project staff., 

Plans f or -continuation and replication of the program 

. ' « 

We are- taking steps now to establish a training base in each 
collaborating Institution for continuing' the program after, the\ 
demonstration, period. Through subcontracts with- Rockland Comm^ity 
College and the Huntef College Institute, we will locate academic 
leadership for training within "thesfi institutions^ Both colleges ' 
have considered organising OT programs for some- time ,• and Rockland 
•has already received approval for its program. Both are alreaay 
studying ways of providihg continuing support once the programs 
are. established. The colleges anticioate receiving additional 
revenues -under the Federal Higher' Education ' Act . 

We anticipate that on6^e the training program proves its 
worth, the clinical insti tAations will be in a position to nego- 
tiate for inclusion of the project preceptors .in their regular 
personnel structures* 



The 
we 1 come s 
staff -up 
s tan tia 1 
there is 
interest 



medical director of t^e N^w Yark Rehabilitation Hospital 
this opportunitS^ to' initiate an'OT career ladder and a 
-grading program. Becatise .the hospital is planning sub- 
expansion. of staff and facilities for the next f^ve year.s 
good reason to ^xpect that the present high degree of - 
will result in continuation of the training there. 



We have a commitment from the direcrtor of Rockland Children's 
Hospijial to continue training beyond the life of the program and 
to maintain the collaborative effort* 
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The Office of Manf>jdwer, Employee Relations/ and Training of 
the Mental-.H^giene Depibrtment will make the results and procedures 
of the project availably to other institutions in the state system 
and urge them to consider replicating it. ; The Office will also 
:ask state educational institutions to add such a program. ' 

Ward-level pe/sonnel in MHD institutions will be notified of 
opportunities to 4pply for the program* It will thus be available 
on a regional cO^asis . The Department will encourage directors of 
other state institutions to maHe budget requests on a line basis 
to permit their employees to participate in the project. 

NCEY, through its publications and reports, will facilitate 
replication throughout the country. 

V ♦ ' ' 

% 

Funding 

A first draft of a grant application was prepared for sub- 
mission to the Bureau af fiealth Manpower jpducation of NIH in early 
1972 to meet a 'March 1972\ submiss ion deadline. At a -meeting with 
BHME^staff in February, they suggested we incjJude additional inform 
ation and material and urged us not to submit 
unt-i^l the model was., more fully developed. 



a formal application 



We submitted a revised second draft in early June and met 
agSin with BMHE staff. 'Th'ey encouraged us to make a few more 
revisions and to clarify -s'ome ambiguous points. This was don-e , and 
a formal proposal was submitted- June, 30. We will be notified iti 
November whether the proi>o;?5al has been approved. 

The propos'al requests^ $1 , 124 , 562 for a five-year special 
training program. ' ' ' ^ 

In mid-June 1972, t'he'l^ew York State . Department of Civil 
Service filed a request tc^^DOL's Regional Office in thd-^EoutH: 
of $156,309 for ' an. upgrade component of its Public Service Car^Qrs 
Contract to support^ur OT, ^^e^ionstra tion foy 18 months^jA numb\r 
of problems remain to be :;^solve<5v however: , J 

The Depar tment • ^'"P&j; projects must be funded frpm 
Fiscal 1973 moniej|'* which have not yet. been allocated 
to the region. • i' 

The proposal's costly nature has led Regional DOL 
officials to advi,s.e us to review the budget thoroughly,, 
make cuts where ppssible^ and obtain contributions from 
other sources to ^^educe the amount requested from DOL. 
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Next steps 

Follow-up on contact^ with funding agencies: NIH^ and 
state PSCP 

Investigate potential nev sources for funding: OEO , etc. 

Continue contacts with State Departments of Health, Mental 
Hygiene, Civil Se2^vice, and Education, and with academic and 
clinical collaborators , 

Continue curriculum development 

Identify existing instruments for measuring proficiency; 
develop new instruments as "needed. 
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NUR&ING MODEL 



This proj.e</t will seek to enable employed, capable, and 
mt>tlvated paraprof essional public health assistants (PHA's) 
who cannot afford a full-time nursing-school program to be trained 
as junior pubJg^c health nurses (JPHN's) and public health nurses 
(PHN's) in thff^Ney lo'vk City Department of Health. The project 
will increase the supply bf PHN's, who are in critically short 
; supply locally and nationally, whilfe provl'ding upward mobility 
to a disadvantaged groiip. 

^ucces's in a demonstration conducted by the nation's largest 
municipal health dfrp-ar-taent would be applicable to departments 
and other health employers throughout the nation, particularly in 
large cities where health services to the disadvantaged need drastic, 
improvement. It would be especially important to t-he many community 
health cen^ters staffed by large numbers of paraprof essionals , mostly 
in d,ead-end j.obs. 

, Collaboration between the New York City Health Department (HD) 
and colleges is an important innovation at a^time when expanding 
ntltsing-school programs are having serious difficulty' finding 
* qualified faculty and adequate spAce--both. of which HD will provide. 

The project a^ds a dimension to work-study by using work sites as 
^l^arniag centers integrated into the academic curr^.culum^ a feature 
.that would be helpful to many oth^r trainin'g centers for RN's and 
Wn^s. ^ 

The project will estabiish colj-aborat ive relationships between 
HP and degree-granting institutions and use ne*w curricula and - 
training methods" to enable employed PHA's and junior PHN's in HD 
to become PHN's.' It will seek' alternatives to conventional college 
requirements that maintain high st'arndards and are less costly, 
shorter, and more . releyant to i>articipan ts . It widl help to 
increase the' supply of professional nurses equipped by background 
and training to sirve inner city communities. 

•The program will annually enroll 20 PHA^s employed by HD 
and prepare them ^o become junior PHN's (Step 1) and PHN^s (Step 2) 
in the department,, HD will promote them to the&e positions as they- 
qualify. Starting in the^second program year, an additional 10 
JPHN's will begin at Step 2 become PHN^s. By the fifth program 
year, 100 PHA's and 50 additional. JPHN's will have enrolled. 
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Tke need — _ 

i BLS in 1970 reported 660,000 ^RH's in the nation and 65,000 
needed annually to 1980, with a steadily rising demand. Predicted, 
passage by Cqngress of a national healfch-insurance program is 
expected to' lead a vast increase tn demand for nurses' as well as 
other health-catre personnel. 

In New York City, municipal hospitals had 8,000 nurse 
positions in 1970 but only 4,227 nurses on the job. The city's 
hospitals had less than 40 percent of their budget-authorized 
positions. Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital had less than 10 percent. 
In 1969, 1,404 RN's entered the municipal system but 1,272 separated. 

At the New York City Department of He&.lth; the city's major 
employer of PHN's, 108 of 665 budgeted positions for public health 
nursing personnel were "permanent vacancies" in December 1970 because 
of a lack of candidates. HD has never been able tjo supply enough 
pen's for the city's school-health programs. Expansion' of community 

^ health facilities, for which there is 'much community demand, will 
aggravate the PEN shortage unless new training and accreditation 

. approaches can be developed. 

Step.s taken to meet needs * 



ED has taken several major st'eps^to increase, nursing personnel 
at all levels^ 

— To recruit new staff, ED participates in a cooperative 
high-school work-study program enabling a student to • 
work half-time at a health ^^tation during tixe senior 
year and become a PEA upon graduation. This program has 
60 stimulated interest in nursing that half the 'enrollees 
go on to' community-college nursing schools. Lacking its 
own training program, ED loses 'these recruits* 

— To meet the PEN shortage in the schools, PEA's were placed 
there 20 yeara ago to relieve PHN's of many non-nursing 
functions. The PEA must have a high-school diploma and a 
year's experience in a medical setting. More than a third 
of the pea's are licensed practical nurses who prefer ED's , 
reg'ular hours. 
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— 'A ^enior PH'A po'sition was agreed upon in 1970 by HD and 
District Council 37, AJttericah Federation of State, County, 
and .Mun-i-cipal Employees, wHich represents all levels of 
public health nursing personnel. The position has not been 
approved by the city. Personnel Department*, reportedly because 
it carries no new duties beyond the PHA's. HD has, however, 
set up the senior PHA as aji in-house promotional title with 
a salary differential to comply with the union agreement. 
This has not reduced staff turnover* 

— In 1970, HD converted the title of. staff nurse to junior PHN. 
This expedient can solve little unless the supply of RN's is 
replenished at a more rapid rate, than up to now, since the 4 
total supply of new nurses in New York City falls far short 
of . the demand . . ' * 

Present requirements - ^ . * 

A junior public he|alth nurse (staff nurse^ must have, completed 
^an approved nursing program either in a community cpllege associate- 
degree (two-year) program, ^ hospital-related dj^ploma school program 
(usually three years), of a baccalaureate (four-year) program and/ 
have passed the state nxlrsing registration examinations. 

Requirements for public health nurse have changed since NCEY 
began to work in this field. Uiider state regulations; PHN*s are 
required tO/ have a baccalaureate degree in nursing as well as an RN. 
Until June, 1971, PHN^s in New York City were only required to have 
an RN plus 30^ specialized credits in' an approved college program; a 
baccalaureate degree was not required. In actual fact , however, 
the 30 credits were available only to ^students enroJLled in a bacca- 
laureate nursing program. Thus, a year ago it vwduld iiave been 
possible for^NCEY to design a special 30-credit college institute 
sej^arate from the. BS^ programs, S.ince the 1971 Legislature removed 
the HD's exemption, the baccalaureate program itself must be re- 
designed. " . ' 
> 

Paraprof^essionals ^ roadblocks to advancement 

The only promotional route now open to PHA*s is the Civil 
Service clerical series. HD recently lost 3<0 of its best assistants 
at one time after they passed thes6 examinations. 

Most PHA*s would like to stay in nursing — more than 56 percent 
expressed interest in participating in, ain upgrading program. But 
most, also hav^ families and cannot afford to quit wo^rk.tc go to* 
fitchool. About 20 of the 385 PHA*s attended evening courses in 1970. 
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^nd ^hpL 1 clty'e Tiurslng sahools offer such courses. 

P^^^^ scheduling burdens on family heads. HD 

K ^^""^ students no released time for study below 

the baccalaureate level. «^ ' 

Ascertaining the feasibility of alterna tives in the field 

d=ev«lnnLJrr" °f electing public health nursing for model 
development began in November 1970, with a 'series of meetings 
between NCEY staff and officials of HD, who were rLdJ o consider 

4wi^°° ^L'"^ "'^^ development- in several occupa! 

lS!tr?r*'r "^"^'^^^ °^ consultation with bureaS 

ttltt^ examinat^^on of personnel requirements," promotional 

practices, credentials, and career-ladder planning, the first ' 
choice of both HD-and NCEY was public health Sursi^g.. 

heeA o'nn ^A^^^A °^ «^°itarian and public health educator had also 
been, considered. But the current surplus of techn'ically. trained 
?o":an^tarL'r'1 upgrading para'pro'f es^i'SJals 

i Drok^MJi ?• 'i' u^"" ^"^'^ educator 'held out liftle. gromise as 
Llltl .t . because HD. the nation's largest municipal . 

health department, employs only 30 educators. Despite considerable 
official ? "P^'^'^f'^S HD's pu.blic health educatlon'serv^ces, 
officials foresaw litt.le likelihood of restructuring the duties : 
or funding significant numbers- of new positions. duties • 

Nur«^n!^N^ deciding, on nursing, NCEY .consulted New York State - 
Nyrsing Licensure officials and National League for Nursing st£.ff 

and ^:f:rrerus'ro^"' ""^^ encouraged us to- ^^oceed 

n??-fl! r f / to recent league policy statements uMng more recog- 
nition of stu4en,ts' prior education and experience. Bofh agencies 

recSJve"to':;i°?.' " '° educators who would'br 

recep'irive to our ideas on nursing programs. \ • j 

A discu-ssion with the. Dean of the Hunter College " School' of V 
of"osoiJ^° P^^ram* f^r the City Depa^tmfdt 

of Hospieals, led to th,e establishment of a coalition of the forces 

orpublJc Se'^f ' ''V' r"^^'^' ^-P"-ntatlves of HD's llUT 
the'c^v's Hea?th°"f professional education, the union.. . 

and t^^ r ^ Hospitals Corporation and Personnel Department, 

and the nursing depantments of several .CUNY colleges and CUNY's • 
central administrative offices weighed ideas for ?he project! 

. ^ ■ ,' - \ ■ , - ^ 

Work-StudrTrogram to D etermine t^he> pp>rnp..,.f J 
Mcens ed PracMc.rH.Tfses tor P^ofe^^^on^l 



er!c. ' - ^.^ 



The coalition.'s exploration of problems and alternative 
solutions had the following^ rasults: 

documented its need f or the pro j ect, 

— The readiness of PHA's to participate in an upgrading 

program was conf irmed''in interviews at all h*ealth stations 

— An. 2ft:ticulated program from PHA .through JPHN to PHN was - 
agreed up.on. ^ 

--The Health and Hospital? Corpbration committed -the use of 
its facilitie4 for in-hospital clinical experience. 

— The union indicated it would he Ip x-zith f u-ndmg . 

-'•What appeared ^to be a njajor hurdle was discussed and over- 
come--the fear that state licensure officials would, not 
approve, a work-study model a? an alternative route to 
credentials. A foll6w-up meeting of coalition representa- 
tives with the. secretary of the^fctate Board of Examiners 
for Nursing established that this would not be reason to 
.disapprove a progra'm which met .state standards for educa- 
tional content and instructional quality. 

The coalition has proved of continuing value in generating 
md testing ideas and advancing the project*s development. 

The support pledged at the initial session convinced HD of 
t^ie project's feasibility, and in March 1971, a draft contract 
between NCEY and HD was pre£>ared. \a formal agreement was s^igned 
Ji!^e 11 by '.tli.e Commissioner of Health. 

Th^ agreement , . 

(See Appendix R for th,e memorandum of agreement) . 

HD has agr^eed with .NCEY to * coliabora te and test alternative 
requirements for> afd routes to > credentials^ with these object- 
ives : • . * , 

— Establish a system of upward mobility, shorter and more 
■ relevant to HD and its employees 'than existing routes to 

professional status, that will p?:ovide career progression 
' from PHA to PHN, with' an intermediate, professional step of 

JPHN, while employee? remain on the HD payroll at full . 

salary . ^ 

--To develop a work-study model for* training JPHA ' s based on 
the knowledge and skjillTs required to perform competently 
at each level so Itl^'at ff»HA ' s can capably assume higher re- 
sponsibilities and gain recogni^d credentials. 
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Developing the model 



JOB ANALYSIS 



^To carry out its responsibility for designing the system 
•for upward mobility, HD has undertalten an extensive analysis of 
public health nursing tasks and Jobs in four health districts* 
in New York City which together' encompass prototypes <rf all of 
the programs and geagraphic variations served by its Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing. The analysis is being conducted by the 
bureau a associate director assisted i>y an experienced consultant 
The analysis has identified the tasks performed and skills- and 
knowledge required at each nursing 'level in the bureau. . ' 

A committee organized to oversee the job analysis was 
• composed of supervisors; public health nurses, junior** pubTl^- 
health nurses, senior public health assistants, licensed p7aclt*ical 
nurses, and public health /assis tants in the four, districts. Selected 
staff. In each district wei/e asked to maintain logs of their, adtivities 
in one calendar week; from- this they compiled lista of tasks tlhey 
performed. 7 d. 

The committee then analyzed the descriptions and prepared •* 
the job analysis, including a lis ting o f -skills , -knowledge, and ' 
training necessary to do the tasks and the -percentage of time spe^t 
on each tdsk. To date, job descriptions have been completed for 
public healtii nurse, licensed practicaj. nurse, senior public 
health assistant, and public health assistant. The data on junior 
public health nurse have (been gathered but not written up. An 
analysis of the tasks performed by each ti'tle and a plan for re- 
distribution of tasks. to the most appropriate L?vel' of ' personnel 
remains to be completed' by the committee and the Bureau of Tubiic 
Health Nursing. 

The increasing diversification of health programs and duri^nt • 
trends in the delivery of health care provided the motivation for 
the job analysis.. The intent has double significance and value:" 

!• To identify actual duties l)eing performed by each level 
of staff and the skills required t-o perform those -duties . 

♦ 

2. Xx> reallocate on the basis* o'f .analysis and evaluation, . 
foinctions which maximally utilize skills for all levels of sAaff. 
(See Appendix s for report on job analysis.) 
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Selecting collec^e cbllab6rat:Qrs 



i We pr-oceeded carefully ±ti ap*praaching potential college 
.'cojlabor^^rs. -'With 'the Help aria adv.fce of our 'advisary committee, 
we chose W corifcentrate our efforts on selecting a unit ojc units 
of 'CUNY. There are -advantages and disadvantages to this decision. 



•advi 

A^t the outset oMan experinental program at CUNY, -enrollees 
^ Mve likely to be treSed as special students for wh^m tuition 
charged, bui once they ^arn a required minimum of credits, they 
become* matriculated, sfudents . Free tuition fpr^ New York City 
residents ipatriculati&g at CUNY ins'ti t.ution5'''^makes their selection" 
• "advantageous. 

CUNY's open-enrollment policy adopted inM970v has over- 
taxed 4ts colleges' capacities and decreased their ability to 
, support new adult programs. - Sharp cuts in city dnd-state higher- 
^education budgets in the past two years* h^ve made the- colleges', 
fi-d^cal situation even worse. Outside funds must therefore b-e - 
sou^it to 4efray the ccolleges ' added expenses related to' the ' 
project. Further complicating the problem of selecting- college 
collaborators ha? been the 'extreme crowding of niirsing schools. 

We conairdered locating the entire- program in a ^^nlpr college. 

btt, after discussion with the advisory committee, decided not to 
'"do 80. %]\e. PHA can qualify after two yea^s ^6f college for the 

atate RN exam^ The nursing courses, satisfactorily completed at 
" a CUNY commujiity, college entitle the student to an AAS 'degree 

ifith cred^td that the Board of Higher Education has rul^d trans-- 
' ferable. to any CUNY -ffenidr college. To stren^gttfen the status of 
^ cpjtmunity colleges, CUNY policy does not permit senior-college 

nursing schools to award AA5 degrees (wit;h one' except ion noted below) 

TKe special Hunter College 'j)rogram that prepares LPN's to 
' become ;rn*/5 awards on-ly i cer^i.fi grate, and fhere^ia no ass^urance 
that cour'sQ credits can be applied .in a Vaccalau?|f.ate program. 



Community Colleges ; ^ c * ^ 

* ^ . . ' ■ • " ' \ V • 

. , The search' for, a oommunity^ college, tb offer an ' associated-degree 
program, begal; in the, spring of 1571 and, because' of nimitations 
and problems* facing th^ various schools, cojisum'ed over months.* 
' k ' • ' 

The first, community college .contacted did not show enough * 
initial ii^^xest to Warrant further consideration* 



*0*pen entoXlaent enti tie's anyone who graduates from a city high 
»i school to eiixoll\the- following yeaTr in a CUNY college.' 
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A s.econd comounity college coji4idered. beccming a collaborator 
until,' in June 197i; the head .of its nursiig department decided 
that student unrest which was plaguing the', school, difficulties 
caused by- a sudden- influx of new students, and demands departn 
tt«^nt staff to «trengtheii existing curriculum militated against 
talcing on further . responsibilities . - - 

A recommendation by tbe advisory committed 'then" led to extensive 
•ne.goti.at ions with a new institution which was about to launch a 
nursing, program and was thfe only school aGthorized by CUNY to offer 
both two-and four-year nursing courses. The college was in the 
process. of employing a nursing education director, and she was not. 
.in a position to respond concerning our project until November. 

After'a long series of discussions and despite the college's ' 
interest-,, negotiations were broken off for two reasons: The start 
AMI "«"J«'^-«""i'ig program was deferred- six months on recommen- 
daupn of fltate licensure officials, causing a substantial backlog 
of e^jrolled students on the nursing waiting list, and an already 
designed curriculum the faculty wanted to use exclusively for the 
first four years. 

.r.^^'l°^^l^ Community College ultimately became the associate-degree 
collaborator. Hotftps opened in 1970, with a promising program 
focusing on health careers . and with sijmllar goals to NCEY's. 

Early, difficulties in working toward these .goalp, a change 
or presidents, and nursing p.ersonnel changes prevented NCEY from 
attempting negotiations with the college until November 1971. The • 
«^nc^^.!n^?"^? commitment- to cob1,erative career education, modular 
Vtl^lJt ' flexible year-round scheduling, and individualized 
rfration ^''''^ramming appear to enhance prospects of successful collab- 



Hostos employed .a new director of its nursing program In 
January 1972 and soon thereafter .committed itself informally to 
participating in the project. • Its written commitment was obtained 
two months later. Hosfeos is now ready to assign a nursing faculty 
member to wotfk on the project's curriculum design. faculty 

Senior colleges ; We haVe approached three 'cUNY senior colleges and 
(in cas^ none Is available in the CUNY system) two private senior 
III IK^ as possible collaborators. ,One of the two private ct,lleges 
-has a baccalaureate -program in a county branch. Weatchester, and 
l.acks funds to open one in New York- City.. The nursing department 
, staff of the other college is enthusiastic about -the project but- 
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can give no conmitoent without the approval of its liberal arts 

college administration, which controls many of the courses nursiag 

candidates would be required to take. Discussions leading to such 
approval cannot. take place until next September. 

Interest 'has been expressed at all three CUNY colleges, but ■ ' 
all have had pr.oblems which have prevented us fron concluding 
negotiations. Among these are; administrative turnover, internal 
curriculum problems demanding prior staff attention, and resistance 
on the part of som^ faculty oembers to involvement in new progra^is. 

Hostos' new nursing department head is initiating contacts 
with senior colleges of the CUNY system. She is in a better 
position than NCEY to lead negotiations with them. 

Developing the model ' 

_, . J Policy Committee including , representatives of the New York 
City Department of Health, Hostos Cpbmunity College, a senior 
Tcollege, District Council 37, NCEY, other city agencies, nursing - * 
ediwa.tors, and PHA's. will determine overall program policies and ' 
procedures'and will oversee implementation of the program. 

HD, Hostos, the senior college, , and NCEY will joiiitly develop 
^AVl t upgrading PHA's to JP&N's and PHN's. The curriculum 

Will be based on the required skills and knowledge and the work- 
performance criteria identified in the job analysis. Academic -a»ii 
Clinical le.arning experiences will be sequjenced and integrated; 
relatii^g the knowledge and skills to competence in 'public health 
nursing at all occupational levels. The curriculum will be'modular, 
relate theory to practice, and reflect the needs of botR students 
and the. Bureau of Public Health NursiAg. Emphasis will beplaced 
on a care of knowledge and skills' required of PHN's working in 
community settings. Teaching methods and materials wiU' evoLye 
from the above concerns. ^ ■ . 

■ The Department of Health will designate on'e or more'of'its 
health centers as special ttainiig centers for- this. pi»bgram. In 
collaboration with the colleges, HD will designate members ef itLs 
mirsing supervisory staff as instructors to 'work in the training • 
centers. The^e instructors will ,b..e given .adjunct faculty' status 
by the colleges so -that the work site ig incorporated' into. the' ' 
accredited nursing program. ' . .. ' . • . ' . ' .* 
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The instructors as well as PHA students will' receive theix 

•."fjic'i'a^t'^r^K'"^'^^ °' program and ^ill be g^en 

sufficient time by HD to participate in the entire prqgraa. \ 

"^^^ arrange for clinical experiences required of the 
students outside of its training (je^t^rs. -such as in hosp^ltals 

?oTstudents"'*??'.°'°'^' P't^motional J?nes 

ind pLsinrthp that those gaining the AAS degree 

and passing the RN exaaination will become JPHN's and JPHN'h 
achieving the BSN degree will become ?HN'r. ' 

to ''^^^ implement the curriculuo .and tailor it ' 

ana °" °^ " student body. - They will offer AAS 

•and sLJng^f r^^' -"^-lated for maximum effectiveness 

till lltlL I assistance of consultants, the colleges 

accredit relevant public health skills, knowledge 
w?n P"ji°"«ly apquired by the students.' Tl^e colleges 

'piactJcf : ' h"iri^:^?r?^' r^^'^"''^ instruction and fil\?cal 

will / '^^^ Clinical site^. They 

atiennS-8 Ind ? "Jr'J"?"' ^"^^^ °° students' : 

strengths and lead to the behaviors indicated, in course objectives. 

educa^^vp'^'^^^^°*"f ''^^^ prepare -students for an 

we^rL a Itll J?" maintenance and restoration of health, ' 

The. two-year program will prepar'e a first-level RN who 

■ ' . • - ^ . ■ ' 

_ 1. Give health guidance to individuals knd families in 

homes, schools and clijiilcs. - • , 

2. 6lve and demonstrate or arrange for nursing care. 

^* orh'^"i%\^^'^"'^^VP"^°''' and'teachers in thg maintenance 
. , of hefalth. prevention of illness, and yalue of 'imauni2ations . . 



•for'piiJents!'^''' physicians in developing health-care plans 

Share information on health matters with all other 
profess^9^al disciplines. 
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6. Advise farailles on the c^e of patient.s with communicable' 
diseases and oji adapting appropriate oeaaures to prevent' 
and mininize contagions., 

7. Refer patients ta other coaounity agencies and do 
approp-riate fallow-up. • 



8. Keep ^reco-rds and prepare reports* 



% 



Q The baccalaure-^te ^program (at a senior college yet to be 
M.dentified) w;ill focus on the nore technical aspects of public, 
health knowledge. Thoge successfully completing this phase of/thfe 
progran will be awarded a BS in nursing and will have met alT of 
the requirements to practice as PHN's. 

The fourryear program will prepare a fully qualified PHN 
who, in addition to being able 'to perform the ab-ove-ment ioned 
functions with greater ^ skll Is , mor.e depth, and expertise, will 
develop additional skills ^^quired to" function in the expanded- 
public health nursing role,"^such as: 

li Nursing' assessment. 

V — ^ — 

2 . Establishing a nursing diagnosis . ' 

3*. Developing a nursing-care plan with the family. 

— * 
^ 4. Collecting and analyzitig data to improve the quality of ' 
care. . ^ 

5. * Directing patients in the use of (Community resources. 

6. 'Determining the impact and effect of external factor^ 
\ in providing guidance^and direction to families. 

7. Coordinating patient care to minimize f ragpenta t ion . . 

8. Serving as, liaison betweeii_the community and the health 
agency. 

9. Recognizing the need for change in policies and procedures 
affecting patient care and assisting •in bringing these 
changes ^ about*. 

10. Coijtinuing prb-fessional growth through prof essio.nal 
affiliations . . - 
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The progran aay -be able to utilize the state's external- 
Stfte%dr'^r which, is presently being developed. 

tnn^l ^^""ti°^^Depa.rtment s.^aff has indixarad that some evaluative 
mil ^"'m;,^' will be ready for testing by 

acJp^. r '° '^^^^ examinatipn.-and RK'a without 

academic degrees^to obtain the AAS degree. Work will also be done 
nL!?« t . °u ^^^«l°P°^°t of^an external baccalaureate degree in. 
nursing, but ther^ is no way of estimating how .soon it will be 
ready ror use. f 

. .nnl^A °f external degrees could give the program 

den^^Hin' °^ flexibility and the students a vkriety of options, 
^n?o u^e' °l students'^status at the time these degrees come 

through :>,o o^^''^°'? !' students :night take a program exclusivelv 

:o:bi^^n^:h:^^":o^1:f:r system^ and others might tak. a program ' 

fnr n^^^ P^ogta:ti Will be staffed by a coordinator responsible 
f^Lpn^ operation, counseling staff for assisting - 

studenr' "J J vocational problems, tutors to asfist 

studencs with tool skills and technical material, and a range of 
ex-pert consultants for assistance with curriculum design, tes't 

fnrinTh!/;^ selection, administration, and program assessment, 
and in subject areas. " r o , ^ 

^ Involvement of the union Jp^,.pc students an additional 
advocate concerned abojjt their status and" progress. The unioi, 
tuLrrJ ^° through a special education fund, pte-program 

tutorial services for strengthening basil: skills, including ' 

r::eTfo°r"eigSrie":ks!"^' -terials, and classroom .pace, nine hours 

.and Jnito^Jng i^lt:::^tlTi:iX:i^'^''''^ ' assistance. 
The model will opera te in' the following fashion: 

Twenty PHA's employed by HD in schools and clinida will be 
enrolled annually fo, a f^ve-year period in an upgrading pragram 
bv r -JOHN'S and PHN's. They will be seLcted 

by the Policy Committee using criteria established by the collabor- 

LtJtude' 'ac':da:r-l ''f committee will consider the'pHA's Ltiv^^ion, 
aptitude, academic level, :and work history. Interviews, tests and 
recommendations of supervisors will be used in making the finai 
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Those selected, who, will remain fully -enployed by HD , * 
vill attend an .eight-week , orientation, program designed to assess 
needs, strengthen tool bM%1b , familiarize them with college-level-"' 
work and expectations, an<i ' provid e t>er9onal and vocational coune^eling 

Upon completion of the orientation program, those selected 
Will enter a combined worlc-s'^udy; program for up to 24 months which 
includes formal academic stiid'y -at Hostos Community College and 
accredited course work aiwi fiei^ >r3{!!ticums at..frglected HD sites. 

Advanced standing with academic credit will be offered to 
and 8kills^° ""^^ demonstrate proficiency in required knowledge 

Course work at Hostos and the work sites will be based on 
the curriculum developed from the job analysis, and will integrate 
academic learning with clinie-al experiences. Hostos will provide 
facilities and equipment for self-paced learning so that students 
^may complete their studies as rapidly as "they are able. 

Instructors will be drawn from existing faculty at Hostos, 
new faculty to be hired, and HD clinical supervisors. The latter 
will be given adjunct faculty status at Hostos. Tutoring and 
counseling will be provided throughout the program as needed by 
toe students. ^ 

'J 

On successful completion of -this phase of the program and 
on passing the RN examination, students will be promoted- by HD 
to JPHN positions. 

^Ti^^.\^ choose to remain at this level will be assigned 

to work full-time at an HD site. Those wishing to continue 
their education will move immediately into a baccalaureate program - 
of up to 18 months at a senior college. 

The basic structure of the first two ^ears will be continued 
^yl^A. senior-college phase, building on-knowledge and skills 
already acquired. The curriculum will emphasize the accumulation 
- and development of public health knowledge and' skills and their 
application in community settings. 

Upon successful completion of-xhe senior-college phase 

bvir^' "r!"' ' and be promo ed 

by HD to PHN positions.- 

. St-arting in the second year of the program, and for each of 

four yeard thereafter, ten exis tin g ' JPHN ' s will be enrolled in 
1%^ P^"^ °^ program and p,repared to become 

PEN 8. (These ten are in addition to those who advance to JPHN 
in the course of the training program.) 
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Fundiriq 



The. various steps in the development and funding of a ' 
training model are ideally taken sequen ti;ally , since success 
at one stage usually depends on successful completion of an 
earlier one. The requirements of the DOL grant, however, made 
it necessary to develop the model and seek collaborators and 
funding simultaneously. 

In December 1971, we contacted the National Institutes of 
Health, Nursing Education Division, to determine when an ' . 

application could be submitted to fund our model. We learned that 
'' A j^^^^ submission date was January 15', 1972 , and that if that 
deadline was missed, we wcJ^ld have to- wait six months, to applyi ' 

Though the model was incomplete, several nursing educators 
on the advisory committee agreed to help .us prepare a proposal. 
They pointed out that we could request a six-mbnth planning period 
to complete development work before actual operitipns began. A 
preliminary application was completed in three weeks and hand- 
delivered to NIH for pre-submission review. NIH staff's suggestions' 
were incorporated into a rewrite and submitted' to meet the January 1,5 
deadline. Minor budget revisions were later requested by NIH and 
submitted by us in March. Revl=ew procedures are to be completed in 
June, and NCEY will be notified soon thereafter whether funds -l/ill 
be provided. 

Seeking an alternative source for start-up iunding^ we 
•contacted the New York Regional Office, of D'OL and learned that HD 
qualifies to apply for support of the project as an Upgrade Component 
of a Public Service Careers Plan A program. JiD officials met with 
DOL representatives and NCEY s)taff and asked our help in preparing 
such an app li ca^t ion . ^ r «- o 

Next steps 

Identify and establish formal agr^ment with ^ senior college. 

With academic collaborators and the HD, complete curriculum 
development using fundings of job analysis. 

Maintain contacts with State Board of Licensure- for Nursing. 

Maintain contacts with State Department of Education on progress' 
being made in the development of external degrees in nursing. 

EMC ^ 62. 
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If funding is approved by Nlir, recruit staff, identify 
trailing sites, gear up for operational phase. 

If . funding is not approved by ' NIH.^rewrite applicat4.on for 
resubmission in October'. • 

fundJn^.nr'^^K' c^'^ Regional Office for alternative 

funding under the State PSC program. 
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CMSSROOiI TEACHER MODEL 



This model, to be operated with Community School District 9 
(Bronx) and a collaborating colleP,e, will prepare the district's 
Classroom paraprof essionals to become certified early-childhood 
teachers responsive to the distri(p:'s learning- -ob jectives for . 
its pupils. Based on competencies needed to teach in fnner-city 
schools the teacher-preparation Program will free the uaraprofes- 
sionals fron time^was t-ing course/requirenen ts and reduce the time 
and cost of preparing them as accredited teachers. This uiU f^ive' 
tae district more, be 1 1 e r- t rained , accredited teachers from the 
predominantly minority community. The model follows New York 
State Education Department (guidelines for "trial projects" leading 
CO alternative, competency-based teaching credentials.' ' 

This five-year trial project v7ill annually enroll 3o" parff=" 
professionals employed in the district's early childhood class- 
rooms To meet the immediate needs of the district, the firstryear 
enrollees will be par ap r o f es s ionals advanced in academic credits ' 
and demonstrated classroom competency. Uithout T^aiting for 
Tn7^dl^''''^f "^he new teacher-education design, the coUaborati-tig 
college will enrolL them in an existing baccalaureate-degree 
program adapted for their educational .needs and utilizing new 
design as feasible. The program is expected to halve the time 
they will need to become certified teachers. 



After the first year, enrollees will be a mix of paraprofes- 
sionals at yatious steps on ^the career ladder who. will be prepared 
for a baccalaureate de^^ree and teacher-certification 'in the new 
conpetency-based model. Two selected schools of the district 
Will serve as laboratories. Early-fc^^ildhood teachers in these 
schools, as adjunct college teacher-training faculty, will help 
design and provide co lle<;e-a cc r edi ted "hands-on'; training in the • 
c-assroom, as part of the college Curriculum. 

A "Parity Board" to set policy for the design and operation 
of the program uiU include representation fron the school district 
its teachers, student teachers (p ar apr o f es s.ionals ) , .and community; 
the collaborating college, and MCEY. The Parity Board will define 
IZtL . objectivesland then identify teacher behaviors and 

competencies for meeting these. The curriculum' will be designed 
to develop kf^owleige, skills, and understandings needed to meet 
performance standards. I: will use existing assessment measures 
and new ones for continui,«> assessment of students and for advanced 
standing and exemption from required courses. 
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Each entering proup of "student-teachers will begin training 
coUege^accredited workshop including the program's college 
and- District 9 teacher-training faculty. "orkshop participants 
will work as peers in developing and refining the model. After 
three years of trial, it is anticipated that the raodel will be 
incorporated in the college's regular teacher-education 



in a 



prog ram c 



The need 



^ largest human-s erv-ice profession... According 

to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2.170.000 elementary and 
secondary teachers were employed nationally in 1970. 

f.. J^? Occupational Outlook -Handbook (1970) estimated a need 
tor :>6.300 new teachers each year to 1980 but said the supply may 
nZtlt ^Pf"""? P-^esent enrollment projections and trends in 
numbers of newly trained teachers continues. "hiie the general 
supply-demand situation was unclear in 1970. there were se-vere 
shortages of teachers with special competencies in a number of 

'^nr^'w" f^"! """^y childhood, education, spe'cial educatioff, 
and biling.ual education. 

A critical problem is the recruitment of teacheVs for' low- 
Income, predominantly minority ffchoo 1- d is t r i c ts in large cities, 
particularly Hew York.. The city's low-income areas needed 6.750 
new t;e3chers a.|inually as of 1970— more than 12 percent of the 
entire^national need projected by BLS, though the city, has but 
3 per cent of the nation's population. 



-Baraprqfessiqnals_tq be upgraded 



• Classroom pa rap ro f es s ionals have been recruited from the 
under employed largely through funds provided / 

under Title I of the Federal Elementafy and 



Secondary 



Act (ESEA) for assistance to schools in iox*;-income 



provided 
Edu^alflon^ 



areas 



School boards and admini s tra to rs, and parents in these areas- 
^""^f^i"«ly been deipanding teaGjiers from their own c*ommunities 
II oro'bl" life-styles-e^ -the residents and. thei r. e'ducatio.! 

al problems, who want to Aeach in inner-city schools an<l are 
prepared to cope with students' learning problems. In '1970. 38 
per cent of all New York City public school students were white 
34 per cent blacks and 26 per cent Soanish-surnanied . 
not available on .the ethnic distribution of teachers 
but a newspaper a'rticle reported the dis-.tribution in 
8 per cent black and 1.3 per cent Spanish-surnamed . 
unlikely t"hat the representation of minority teachers 
in 1970. - .• 



Data are 
for 1970, 
1972 as, being 
It is highly 

v>as higher » 
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Paraprofessionals have demonstrated their capability, 
knowledge of the problems faced by teachers, and desire to 
work in inner-city schools. But their opoor tunities to train 
as c^ertified teachers;^e limited, ^!either courses nor certi- 
fication requirement/ are designed for mature adults employed in 
school settings^^ittle or no provision is maJe for assessing 
what they alread^^now or for d i f f e ren t ia ti na their educational, 
-needs from those of young high-school graduates, ' ^ 

New York City's Career Opportunity Program for paraorofes- 
sionals has innovated course structures but not changed credential 
requirements. Career-ladder provisions in u,ni.on co.ntracts* 
represented import^t gains but ^id not eliminate several serious 
drawbacks m t he^ ^oa rd -o f ' Educa t ion ' s promotional practice's:' 

--Advancement ^Co certified teacher depended on completion 
of traditionaX^acadenic courses, ;7i.,th little credit for 
, work experience^ / '-J 

^ --It takes eight years or more to earn the degree under the 
Board of Education's contract with the City Un-iversity of 
Mew York (CUNv) to pay for up to 15 credits per year for 
paraprofessionals i;n part-time study toward the 128 ne.eded 
for a baccalaureate degree, 

^^■^-^^ -^gg:" i r erne n t s ' 

Provisional certificates for early childhood teachers, valid ' 
tor five years, require a= baccalaureate ^.degree including 24 ' 
semester hours of professional study,,. six of j.hich are in the 
teaching of readin-g, and a college-supervised teaching experience, 
or one year of full-time paid teaching experience at the level 
for which certification is sought, and the recommendation o'f the 
employing sch-ool d is t r ic t adminis t ra to r , 

' For permanent certification a master's degree is required \n ' 
teaching service or related f i^ds , or 30 Graduate semester hours 
of study distributed among the'-nberal arts, the sujcial and 
behavioral sciences, and p ro f^jss iona 1 ■ s tudy in education. This 
includes one year of s tadent-teaching or of paid full-time teaching 
experience unde r. cond i t ioit^ as ■ spe ci f ied for ' provisional certificates, 

•feasibility of changing, r eg ui remen t.si^ nd routes to credentials , 

Before selecting teaching, MCEY explored the climate for 
changing the content^and requirements fo,r teaching credentials at 
the national, state, and local levels. 



*With the United Federation of Teachers rtTFT) , bargaining agency for 
Classroom paraprofessionals, and District Council 37, American 
Federation of State, County, and :funicipal Employees (AFSCME) ,- re- 
^"resenting family worker? and other non-classroom auxiliary personnel 
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At the U.S. Office of -Education, staff adninis terinp the 
Education Professionals Development Act informed us that USOE 
has-s.timulated efforts in a number of universities afto sUte . * 
education. departments to. work toward changes in. training content 
and credentials. These include studies on performance criteria' 
for teacher training and certification. 

At the state level, we learned that the teaching credential 
was bemp, reexamined. The state was preparing to invite ten 
local coalitions (each includins a school district, teacher-s- 
training institution, teacher representatives, and student " 
teachers) to develop "trial proj.ects" leading to alternative, 
competency-based credentials. Such a project would be ideally 
tailored for MCEY's objectives if.v;e could bring together: af 
school district and a^colle-e repdy to work within its framework, 
unfortunately, we were not able to assemble a trial project in 
tine- to be selected as one oi t+ie ten. But .the fact that ours 
was the qn-ly plan for a project to train oaraprof essionals to 
beco-je teachers greatly interested certification officials, 
- and f^CEY has been assured that it can proceed to launch a 
■demonstration which follows trial-project guidelines with the 
full cooperation of and staff assistance from the Stafe Bureau 
of Teacher Education and Certi f i<:aticn . 

« 

At the local level, it' became possible, as our project ^ 
began, to develop al te rna t ives , f o r Ne\; York City teachers 
without a frontal attacl^ on local licensure proce-d.^ires . The 
K^w York City school system ■v;as decentralized into 33 school 
districts under legislaMon enacted as of July 1970. This ' 
legislation also eliminated speci,al city licensure for teachers 
m low-achievement. schools. Previqusly, all city p*ub 1 i c-s cho o 1 ' j 
teachers had to pass examinations given by the City Board of 
Examiners.* The new law permits com'Siunity school b.oaxds to hire 
any state-certified teacher for schools with average reading- 
-.scores two or more years below t-he national norm.' About AO 
-per cent of all elementary and junior-high schools in the city 
(a total of 313) were in this category in 1970. In some districts, 
all school^s were. 

ing .aji^_ennlove r- coll abo r a to r * ^ . 

Finding an employer-collaborator was greatly complicated 
by the fact that the process began in the year school decentrali- 
zation started. IICEY had to decide early . whether to seek the' 
central board of educatiojV or a community school district as a 
collaborator." 'Je opted f?K the l-atter, with the chance that . 
central board approval miglrt also be needed eventually, tor ' ' 
• three reasons : . ' ' 



*cLr^'^'^°" ^° """^i"^^ prere^iuisices cssentiallv the sane as the 
Hew ?ork"ry^^^"'i°" requirements, teachers licensed by the 
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— Community s^s^ool boards control allocation of funds , ' 
for hiring parapro f essionals , determine hiring practices, 
and make school staff appointments. 
* • ^ 

--Local licensure could be avoided by v;orkin^ with districts 
whose schools were exempt f rota it . 

*^ 

--State trial projects required community involVement, 
which is possible only at the school district level. 

The fledgling districts needed tine to pull themselves 
together administratively and politicajy.y , however,- before* they 
could consider collaboration with MCEY and meet resulting com^nit- 
ments. 

By the end^of J,970 various ^3ources "had 'recommended three 
districts for their interest in innovation. One proved to be a 
raiddle-class Queens district not app ro p r i a te^o r ' the to r o j ec t . 
Its teacher turnover rate was low, and only two of it4 21 schools 
met the criteria for hi r itig "^oiits ide of city licensure. A 
:fanhattan district included a substantial low-income area, and 
its key staff expressed considerable interest in working with 
NCEY. But negotiations fell through after several weeks because 
of many other highei*-prior i ty demands on the district. 

One district in. Brooklyn had been looking on i/s . own for 
ways to speed teacher preparation for pa r apr o f es^ohals . Dis- 
cussi;ons there began in December 1970. By the following April, 
NCEY had a verbal commitment for collaboration from d^ts ^ 
superintendent. For nine months we worked with district 
representatives on model development, college collaboration, and 
funding an operationalV program . But in January 1972 we had to 
sever relations with *tH^ district because we could not get the 
quality and quantity of cooperation needed to make this p.r-^g ram 
succeed. 

/ 

NCfiY staff subsequ'ently consi-dered collaboration with" 
seven othes: districts. Some proved unsuitable because^of \^ 
politigal and other internal tensions; , Others were unlnlereo^tBA 
because they felt no n^eed or desire to hire teach&rs wi t-h-^-5j:a te 
certification in lieu of city licenses. 

District 9, in the. Bronx, was finally chosen because o^f it^ 
receptivity to carrying forward HCEY's project, i-ts record of 
innovative approaches, and its reputation for action in Ifne 
with Its convictions. Before signing an agreement , ^^7e consulted 
state certification officiaj^and were encouraged to follow 
through on out plans with District 9, using the trial-project 
guidelines. *^ 
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District 9, covering the Morxisania , Concourse^ University 
Heights, a-nd HijghbridP,e areas, is a designated poverty school 
•dist-i^^ct. All of its 25 schools receive feSEA Title I funds.. 
The student population of 16,000 is 45. 3 per cent black, A2.9 
per cent Puerto Rican, and 3.0 per cent ojther Spatiish-speakinp, - 
The district, one qf the city's fastest grov;ing In pupil 
population, has about 1 , 900? tea-cher s a'nd 600 parapro f ess ionals . - 

COLLEGE COLLABORATOR FOJl THE BROOK^Y^? SCHOOL DISTRICT 



' /'hile -negotiations'^ were in progress with the 
•district; we held - discussions with eight colleges 
considerable inxerest was shown by administrators 
education school but little by liberal-arts 
controlled degree Requirements. 'Another 

chanf,e,its accrediting methods to include assessment- o f /.nouledqe 
gained outside conventional co.urses. It con^tinu^d to require 

i As t i tu t ioner 



Brooklyn 

At one , ' 
o f tha 
administrators- vho 
appeared unready to 



128 credits or' transfer credits firom recognized 
for the baccalaurea*te degree. A. third, located 
it would j^ladljf consult irf the developmeat 6f a 
model and cooperate uit1r local ins ti tution in 
but could not afford to initiate^an independent 
New York City. 



out of town , said 
teach e.r -education 
program. operation 
program in 



A fourth doljegee of fered to include project enr^ollees^ in 
teath«er-educatioh bourses then available b.ut said furthelf 
changes would be , too costly^ to plan and operate* A fifth shov;ed 
much interest In -working toward a flexible teache r-educatio!n 
Curriculum and examin'fed the trial-project gu^idelines. :. But Its' 
reseryations about the academic backgrounds of the students led 
the fcolle^xe to ..s^gge^r^ that jLhe parapro f esVionals underg^o - ^ 
community college fcrainin^ before- enrolling, a requirement that 
^l^^'?, considered an underestimation of the students' capacities 
an<f-al: indication of unreadiness to change t^ac^in;; approaches 
^or th:fese .students . A 'siicth considered collaboration with 
NCEY but decid^ed thf t its education program was insufficiently 
staffed.^ P'romising 'contacts had begun with two- Brooklyn. 
.call'eg^§ when relations* with the Brooklyn school district were, 
SBve red . ' ^ • * ' 

UNION im/OL.VEMENT ' ' ^ - " 



class 

kejft 

conce 



The' United Federation of Teachers, which representfs both' 
room teachers ^d classrp'om paraprofessionals , has bean 
informed of our actions and its adA/ice has been sought 
rning specific planning.\ " ^ 
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Collaboration with corrinn i nitv school district #9 
J- - — 

The agreement : ' , 

A foriaal ag^eenent uas signed by th'e district supe rintende'nt 
March 31 , 1972 (see Ap-p^ndxx D^ )^ 

The district agreed tq help develop and apply^the basic 
t6odel, use selected district schools ae the demonstration 
laboratory assign district teachers to the instructional team 
un'der the " collaborating coilef^e's supervision^ pay the enrollees 
their full salaries during training, promojte project graduates 
to teaching positions, and cooperate with KCEY in eff-'brts to 
.obtain additional funds for an opera tiona 1 deraonstra^tioi; . 

NCEY agreed to cake responsibility for obtaining, with the 
district's- assistance, a college collaborator ar collaborators, 
supply consultant he2p to the district, take major responsibility 
for obtaining operational funds, and provide technical assistance 
jand program evaluation when the. project was operational. 
Consultant aidwould include preparing materials for the policy 
board, arranging orientation workshops, and analyzing the 
district's teaching objectives and priorities. " ' * 

• , • •* 

Utilizing the basic -concepts outlined in NCEY's previous 
work with the Brooklyn district,/ we collaborated with District 9 
in developinc^ the modjsl for .a trial project in teacher prepar at io 

The objectives of the mod^l trial project ar^e : 

A. To' Improve the academic' achievem'ent ^o f pupils in the 
district's early childhood classes by designing and imp-lementing 
a teacher-pr ep^ar ation p^rogram responsive -to _the district's ,le"arn- 
ing objectives for its»pupils. ' . ' " 

* • » 

B. To open to parapro/Lass iona Is. em^plcyed in. District 9' 
^classrooms an alternative r©aite to certification as fully 

qualified teachers which is realistic, sho'rter an<^ more 
economical than presently available teacher-straining pr(*rams, 
and will |>roduce teachers with the kn6\jledge, skills, sensitivity 
'and understanding needed to.ichieve specified pupil learning, 
objectives . ^ / . J 

C* To meet the public-education needij^ and aspirations of * 

the community by regularly channelinr." its. input into de^.fining 

program goals, develooin?? the teacher-education model, guiding 
its operation, and assessing its results. 



< : / ■ _ 
To' use a p^artnership of the comduaicy, \he school * 
district, the teachers of the district, the studeat-teacheire ,; 
a college, and KCEY to'design, implement^ and assess the model 
trial project; in' early childhoo'd education; to establish «s a 
permanent feature of the new teacher preparation design. a 
parity board .of the partners- as the governing body of this ' - 
p'poj ec t . ' • . - 

E. To develop and test .a replicable teacher-preparation 
model in line with the current muvemerlt tov/ard per f orraa'ijce 
competency, as the basis for certification. ^ ^ 

F. This is a five-year trial project desir.ned t6 n;eet the 
inmediate and lonc»,-tern needs District 9 by enrollin<» five 
successive 'groups of 36 parapro f essionals per year (Grouns I-V), 

To meet ch6 district's long-term needs, a model program 
to prepare early childhood teacher^ will he designed and ' • 
offered, beginnin3 in *Year 2 of th'e project, to paraprof essionals 
employed in the district's early-childhood education, classrooms. 
In Years 2 through 5, the 30 enrollees per year, .(Groups II. to V) 
will be a mix of paraprof essi'onals at various levels of experience 
and study directly related to teacher preparation.^ The program 
will enable the students to earn 32 credits per 11-month year/ 

Tp meet the innediate needs of the district, in the first 
year a group of 30 paraprof essionals from its early-childhood 
classrooms will be' selected who have already completed substantial 
academib requirements an4:' have demonstrated considerable ' 
cpmpetence in fehe classroom (enrollee ,Grbup I). Ai the current » 
pace of existing careet* ladder programs, these p.araprof e^s ionals 
would require two to foufc years of further study. 

Uithout waiting for completion of the new teacher-preparation 
design, they will ira:nedia tely be enrolled ±xi an existing bacca- 
laureate pronvan l,eadiix<» to teacher certdLfllcation, adapted to 
meet their special educational needs, with whatever nev;ly-d evelop- 
ed procedures and techniques can be introduced. They will ^ 
progress, toward the degree as rapidly as they are able 
(probably in one calendar year for some, -up to two for others). 
Those who attain certification -in one year t;7ill continue irji 
the program as graduate students to further i^nprove competencies 
to be emphasized in the new t eache r- 1 ra ining ' mod el . 

Essential features of the mpdel are: 
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--Establishnent of a Parity Board to set policy for 
. t.he proeraci and include Representation from the 
cocinuni^ty, the' school district, its teachers, and 
student teachers (paraprof essionals ) , the collabora- 
,tinp, colle^^e, and the . coordinatinp. agency (1,'CEY) . 

-•%|f inition by the Parity "-oard of puoi i-lea rnln^ 
, objectives for the early-childhood classes in the , 

dl-strict, 'and identification of those teacher behaviors' " 
and competencies whici; appear to insure the realization 
of these selected leartiinp; p.oals. 

--The desi'>,n and iniplenentation of a conpetency-based 

teacher-preparation tnodel, utilizinp, a ■curriculum "eared 
to developnent of bnouledge, skills and understandings 
required to ineet perfomance standards. 

— The designation and training of 15 district classroom 

teachers as adjunct coll^Pe faculty to provide "hands-on" 
teacher training experience for the par ap ro f efe s ifiaal 
student-teachers. The. classroon teacTie r-t raine rs are to 
receive compensation as well as j^raduate credit for their 
■developnent of skills in teacher trainint?, 

—Selection of two schools of the district to serve as a 
laboratory in which the student-teachers and teacher- 
trainerg will ^function in classroom settinos. ' 

--Th? continuous ass,essmen4: of s tudent-teachers ' -prof iciency 
throu'^h' the use of existinr^ assessment tools, techniques 
and procedures and the development of new ones which 
offer performance c^rTfeeria for academic subjects and the 
pro^fessional sequence. The use o f exis tinp* assessmen t 
.tools and new ones as they are dfevei^n^ed to offer exemption 
froa specified course * re^quireren ts . 

§t^§_^^?^i2^ ,yiQ_trial project 
" ' ,^ ... 

1. De.velon learning ^oals for children:, • , * 

a. - Teachers, district representatives, tjarents, communi tv 
representatives and students offer experience-based 
views. • . ^ -r:^ 

b. Consultants prepare a t;orkiar> paper based on vi'^t/s 

exptess^d in .(a) . ^ ' *• 

'/ 

c. College resource pe r son nel , - d I s t r i e t representatives ' 
and MCEv su.amarize ""optidns nvaiiable. 

d. Parity Eoard reaches c'ofisensus on specific learnixif . 
<j-o a i s . , . ■ . f- 



w - 
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2, Identification of teacher competencies: 

a. Study of Child Development Associate model developed 
by -Office of Child Devel'opaen t , work of CUNY Competency 
Committee in' Early Childhood Education, University of 
Florida model; and others. (See Appendix W, Bibliography 
of I'eacher Behavior and Competency Studies,) 

b. Observe and analyze classroom activities and - behav ior s 
in District 9 and eTsewhere, modifying and applying in- 
str^uments developed by NCEY from'OCD model (See Appendix Xj 

,t c. Hold workshop for classroom teachers^ s.tadent-teacher s 
(paraprofessionals), parity board representatives and 
colleg^e faculty to ^egin to identify the competencies re- 
lated to District 9 pupil objectives. 

** • • 

d. Parity Board discusses and reaches consensus on 
teacher c©mpe,tencie^ . 

e. College personnel prepare a list of competencies to 
be operationalized an teacher-behavior terms, ^ 

3, Assessment of teacher competencies: 

'a. College personjiel prepare proposed assessment 
t'echniques and instruments. 

b. Parity Board 're Vrlses / modifies, and adopts assessment 
procedures . ' ^ ^ 

* * 

4, Design of new teacher pr epara tion ' curr iculum ; , " *• 

a. District personnel, teachers and students, College 
personnel and NCEY staff . collaborate in fashioning new 
de sign . ' ' 

• < 

b. College personnel prepare written form of new design, 
subject to approval by Parity Board. 

In\pleinentinq the model • . • 

The Parity Board's roler The Parity Board will continue to 
set polioy, will review and approve the new model and subsequent 
modifications and be, responsible for ongoing assessment of the 
process and product of the tr ial*^ pr o j ect . • , • . 

workshops : Operationrs will begin in fall of '1972 with a workshop . 
involving tbe 30 Gfou-p I student-teachers, and District 9 class- 
, room teafchers designated as teacher-trainers. 
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ana the c'oliege faculty assinn^d'to the oroject. 'The '.>'or^shop*s 
purposes will be- to help participants-, es tablish working relaLion- 
ships, initiate training, f o r ^ teache r- t ra ine r s and paraorofes- 
sional student-teachers,- and ' bec^ in Vo rk on identifying' teacher 
competencies for rea^iEation of pupil-leaf ning o-bject'i-es , 
College, faculty, District 9 teacher-tjr^iners , and student- 
teachers will participate as peers uader the Puiaance of workshcd 
leader^. Par ticipatinr, s fuden t-.t eache rs vill receive s i-^ 
, colleoe credits for attending; this workshop and subseouent ones. 
Tne A5-hour vorksho? uill prer)are faculty and students lor 
their role-s In a full 'teacher education propran fjor these 
students b-eginning in February 1973. v " 

* surnmer workshoh will take place as each subseouent Prou^' 
of student-teachers enters the pro^ra-, through the sunner of 
1973. In addition to faculty and entering s tuden ts , • thes e work- 
shops will Include already enrolled student-teachers or Graduates 
of the propram. '^orkshor' nenbers uill participate in develocin-, 
rei.ininf or evaluatinp the new model. 

Coll4o-e's role: During Year 1, the college faculty in collabora- 
tion with the other partners uill have responsibility for opera- 
ting a colle'^e-accredited pro".raa to neet the project's short tev- 
noals while developing the nfodel for its lonf-terni ooals. To 
nee't the short-term o.oals. the college faculty will supervise' 
Che on-the-job training', coord^inate the OJT experiences with 
college courses, assess and 'rive college credit toward the 
baccalaureate de-^.ree for professional performance and proficiency 
and knowledge in .aca-derilc ^r eas ,'\elec t appropriate existing 
assessment neasures , _ and begin— frtT^ try out ne\'" ones . 

. To meet the long-term Poals, the college wi 1 l" d e ve lop and 

use a curriculun to .tieet the specifications outlined by the 
•Parity Board ; develoo and use new assessment tools, 'techniques, 
aad procedures that wdll measure students' performance, pro- 
„ . ficiency , 'and k'TiO-rledge ; establi'^h procedures" fo r evaluating 

the effectiveness of the model 'and its 'effect on'' pupil learning; 
and process the n-eu curriculum' through colle^'o channels for 
■> . ap'p roval . " ,. ' ' . ■ _ , 

• , Curriculum- refinement will continue throu<>hout the five-year 

♦ t-Cial' ifroject* 

District * 9 ' s Role; 

Tt;o schools, in^^t^^e district v;dll be selected as laboratories 
• for conductini> "hands-on" teacher trainin(^ in early cHildKood 

classrooms. Teacher- trainers fron the district »^ill be early- \^ 
..^^ ^ childh.ood teachers in these schools, and , the student- teachers 
wtll be assir.ned, to . them for colle^.e-accreditjd on-the-job 
^train'in-* The teacher- trainers will provide practical learning? 
expoijierlces for the tecchers and cooperate v;ith colle<^e -faculty 
in coordinating- pra^c^ictim V7ith didactic learnin^^,* 

•ERIC. ' ' 74 
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, Teac-her-crainers will be ad j unc t . f acul cy of the college 
an.d will participate with other collepe faculty in pl^nnin^, 
refining, and using the teacher-preparation curriculum. ^ 

District 9 will arrange schedules of tea^cher-t rainers and 
student-teachers for full participation in .the pro^'.ran and 
will retain both. on full salary throughout the training. 

iiCEYlsRole ; * ' * ' \ ^ 

i * . • - 

Throughout the five-year model trial t>roj^ct, ^^CEY 'will. 
continue technicii^ assis tance and external' aud it o f the program, 

Schedule for d eveloping and testinf^ the new nodel trial project 

Selection of the teacher-competencies to be emphasized 
in the new model will bep,in in the fall of Year 1 workshop. 
TKe new model is to be developed by May of Year 1 and submitted . 
to the Parity- Board for review, modification, and approval. • 
It will then go through collet>e channels for approval. 

The initial year of field trial for the new model begins 
with Group II student-teachers in the summer, one work-shop at th^ 
ead of Year I and continues throughout Year 1. In !Iay of 'Year 2 
-^revision of the nodjfl will be proposed to the ParJUty Board. 
Those approved will then be submitted to college kiithorities' foi 
approval. 



It. will be further tested and revised in Year 3. After 
that, it is anticipated that the -new design will be incorporated 
into the college's tegular, teacher-preparation program. 



aiu a tion ^ : 

A management information ^yst'^^^ iiiXt^-ho,. established to 
provide continuous data on student prj6g^es6\and^ Interrela tion- 
ships of program' components , to d'eteftti'ne a^ccountabili,ty for 
each aspect of the pror.ram, and to provide a basis for program 
evaluation . ' 

Ongoing data collection will facilitate formative 
evalua t ion : 

a. Videotape samples will ^^e used for self-guided analysis 
by paraprofessional student teach'fe-i^s and thp teacher- trainers . 

b. Competency assessment da.ta, collected by the partnerr, 
will periodically be male available to -the Parity ^oard to 

gauge pace and directdL^ of the new teacher-prepration curriculum 
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c. Pupil progress to:.'ard lecrnin- poals vill'be assessed/ 

d. Continuous redesign v;ill reflect the accumulated 
experience and knowledf>e of^the partners, as the field trial 
is run. 

A brief preliminary evaluation will follow. one semester 
of the field trial, with Parity Board decisions on revision 
needs. A full-scale evaluation vill o,ccur at the end of Year 2 
after one calendar year of field trial of the new model. 
Evaluation institutes will take place in' the summers followin<> 
Years 3 and 4. Final evaluation and report rill be conrpleted 
' at the end of Year 5. 

Se^j^ecting;__a c ollege collaborator 

I'ork.had to begin anew in Apr^l 19 72 to find a college 
geographically and educationally able to neet the teacher- 
preparation need.s of District 9 pa rapr o f ess ionals . '^e have 
sought out colleges of the City University systen because the 
Board of Education-CUNY contract can be applied to pay for 
up to 15 of the project enrollees' credits per year. 

City College has reacted favorably but^ probably cannot 
provide staff before the spring af 1973. The nost positive 
response has come fron Bernard !I. Baruch Co liege who se educatio 
department has developed a related teacher- training prop:ram for- 
.paraprof essionals this year. The chairman of its education 
department and coordinator of early childhood programs'have wor^ve 
actively with :;CEY and District 9 to develop specifics for a 
collaborative a^»reenent. 

Funding , ^ ' . , : 

Interest in Supporting the project costs -has been expressed 
by both local sources and the Ford Foundation. 

Local sources inclu-de the provision in the Board of 
E-ducat ion-CUJ:Y contract for payment for up to^ 15 under<»raduate 
credits per year and Federal teache r- 1 r^alnin^ funds channeled 
to the city to pay for summer workshops. Othe^r sources must 
fund underjfraduate instruction covering g^nother 10-15' credits 
per year per student. The anount of money needed is subject to 
negotl^ation with the college. College administrators have 
sug;^ested in recent discussions that this cost may be !ii<^,her 
than we have anticipated'--perhaps up to an additional $70,000 
per year to provide the individualized jjrogran and student 
supports for 30 enrolleeS; * * 

Siipport was first solicited from the Ford Foundation in 
August 1971. Ford's interest is contingent on the project's 
offering training that produces innovative, untradi tional 
teaching appri^ach* and dc)es not duplicate efforts that Federal 
funds could support. In that event. Ford would consider payin'? 
for the costs of developi^.g and testing a n-ev; role lor tho 
teacher-trainer ^nd cVt^ development and i-?plemcn t? t ion of an 
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innovative curriculun. < 

''e have not been able to determine wha^ funds will 
be directly available from USOE, which. is currently redirecting 
its resources. Host of USOE's discretionary funds (those not 
allocated by fornal grants to states and cities) ^-jill 
apparently go to districts designated as "educational renewal 
sites.'* This may be a source^of revenue for our projept, 
since District 9 is one of three Mew York City school 
districts nominated by the state for this designation. But 
it is not yet known how nany nomin'ees USOE will designate as 
ERS-s, what funds they will p,et, or when. 

At the Manpower Division of the Office *of' Econonic 
Opportunity, we have established that the upgrading of public 
service parapro f essionals from poverty bachsrounds is ^n area 
of special interest. IJe will folTow this lead with a written 
proposal. 

\le are exploring other resources through the State 
^Education Department and the applicability of PublrLc Service 
Careers funds from the regional office of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. • ' ^ 

• * < • » 

Wext steos , * ' , 

* ^Complete a collaborative a^^ree^nent with a college. 1 

t 

Locate f nds for operating the project. 
Complete plans for th'e first-year program. 
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CHILD DEVELOP! ^>:T CARE UORICER MODEL * 

The model for child development teachers being designed in 
collaboration with the New York City Agency for Child Develop- 
ment (ACD)/is significant in a field expanding so rapidly that 
both the quality of child care and the flexibility necessary for 
obtaining staff are at issue. It can strongly affect staffing 
patterns and requirements, particularly since ACD will be deter- 
mining staffing and standards for all pre-school services in 
New York City outside the Boa2;d of Education and will be respon- 
sible for the employment of very large numbers of personnel, and 
whatever precedents it sets will have far-reaching influenjce 
throughout the country. ' 

We were quickly able to establish a vast need for workers 
and a specific role for the NCEY project in helping formulate 
more rational staffing patterns and credentialing methods. But 
the usual lag between growing need and the creation of new insti- 
tutional forjns has slowed our pace in cementing collaboration 
with ACD, an appropriate college child-care program, and indivi- 
dual-centers to become testing grounds for a project. 

' V7ith consqlt^ant help we have produced and done preliminary 
'pr*e-tests of task-analysis materials with grea'^t -potent ial value 
.for; 

--Specifying the role of the Chilxi Development Associate, 4 
new pob title proposed by the Federal Office of Child 
Development (OCD) within staffing patterns of operating 
^ centers , and ' 

--Defining and assessing the oom^petencies to be acquired by 
workers training to become CDA's and required for further 
advancement. 

The model being developed for this field has several major 
ob j e c ti ves : 

• 1 . ' To clarify the functions of child-development-care 
staff at various levels and define .competencies needed for 
accomplishing child-development objectives, 

2, To develop staffing patterns flexible enough to enable 
community groups to staff their centers v;ith personnel who in 
their opinion best meet the needs of the children concea^ned. 

3. To develop, a curriculum for child-development-care 
v;orkers that provides a balance between experience in working with 
children and d'idactic education and training. 
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4. To develop instruments that w^il.l determine competence and 

, skill levels of cjaild-deve lopmen't-care ' center staffs for placement, 
accreditation, and* advancemen t . ^ 

5 . To open career opportunities for the par aprof ess ionals by 
enabling child-development-care' workers^^:o obtain credentials, 
within the structure of an assqciate degree and t;o have the option 
of going on to attadn a baccalaureate degree an articulated 
pr'ogr ara . / 

The need , 

The greatly expanded demand for day-care programs for pre- 
school children stems from many sources--large and increasing 
numbers of mothers in the labor market, President Nixon's pro- 
posed Family Assistance Plan, and other moves to employ women 
Welfare recipients, day-care legislation before Congress, ^welfare 
mothers' organizations, the Women's Liberation movement, unions, 
industrial firms, and others. 

Many kinds of child-care centers have mushroomed: Community- 
organized and staffed ghetto operations. Head Start centers. Board 
of Education-sponsored programs, and even a national firm pro- 
moting day-care franchises in middl^ and high-income housing. 

The Senate Labor and Public Works' Committee has reported that 
more than 5 million pre-school childr-en need full or part-time 
day-care services while their mothers are away *f rom home, yet there 
are fewer than 700,000 spaces in licensed day-care programs -to 
serve them. 

» 

Outlays of as much as $10 billion annually for child care by 
1980 were proposed at the 197fd' White House Conference on Children. 
The growing attention, accorded the needs of workihg mothers by 
both public and private agencies and organizations leaves no doubt 
that increasingly large sums will be .spe/n/fc on such programs in the 
next fev; years. 1/ 

The need for personnel is immense. 'A potential nati3^,l need 
fdr over 400,000 professionals and 500,000 par apro/es s ionals , 
assuming optimal groxvth, has been estimated by Jule Sugarman, 
former Head Start director and now Commissioner of the New Yor-k 
City Human' Resources Administration^ (HRA). He reports that only 
5,000 college graduates enter the field each year and 10,000 pre- 
prof essionals ar^ now trained annually. Expansion of existing 
college facilities can yield no more tKan a 10 percent: annual 
increase in graduates. At th^t rate it would take over 25 years 
to meet the demand for graduates fully, v;ith -little capability to 
train the pre-prof essionals needed. 
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In New York City, child care is expanding rapidly. Besides 
Board of Educa tion-sponsored programs, there were in 1971 between 
150 and 200 Department of Social Service day-care centers, 122 
Head Start centers, and about 1,000 homes usad.for family day 
care. A plan adopted in 1971 to double child-care services >n a 
year was backed by a doubled budget allocation for child care 
while most other human services were being cut bac^c. 



A number of 
demands for both 

educational experiences. Sixteen new child 
funded by HRA as of 1971 and aljout 20 



new communi ty-day-ca/e centers is meeting mothers' 
custodial care and ifiTproved pr-e- and a f ter-schooT 

care programs had ber^n 
applica ti^oris were pending. 



The kind and quality of care to be provided- is ,a major issue 
locally and nationally. A key question in resolving it is the 
to w^ch the daily experiences .giv^n children by child- 
staff enhance their healthy grow.th and development . * 



extent 
care 



Present requirements 

The! pff icial credential ^for day care (child-development) 
teachers |n New York State is an Early Childhood Education Certi- 
ficate iisisued by. the State Eduqation Department. The Early 'qhild- 
hood Eduic^tion credential was designed for the public scho'bls, 
where cojgnitive skills apd formal classroom Structure have been 
emphasized far more than child development cr le^s structured 
activitie^s more suitable for pre-school pr&grams. 



In New York City, Board of Education-sponsored programs must 
be staffed by teachers licensed by the school system's Board at 
Ex^^miners. In other centers, staffing requirements include 
several alternatives in recognition of the personnel shorta'ge. 
The dity Health Code require^ teachers in .all other child-care/^ 
programs to have Board of^ Education liceTising or stat^ certif i- 

' cation or eligibility for state ce'Vtif ica tion or cer ti-f ica t ion by 
an agency issuing the eqii:ivalent of a st^te cer t if i ca/te . If no 
teadher can be found who meets* any p*f tiifese alternat: 
code permits hiring of a person who has a plan for a< 
B.A. in ^ "reasonable" time. A center must have at 

t teacher who fulfills the above requirements. 

" Evidence of readiness %or change in the .field 

* * * 

Paraprofdssional Child Development Care Workers - 

Strong impetus for day^^ care ha^ come from Federally' funded 



Jve s , the 
iqu ir ing a, 
least one 



: * ^ 

* .Evidencing their concern over this question, local and Federal 

offic^-als hav^ adopted the term "child-development care" in 

• place of "day care/' or "child c^are."' 
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poverty programs under OEO (e.g., Head Start ^and other community 
action programs), staffed largely by community paraprof essionals , 
Communities on whose initiative day-care serviced were established, 
despite municipal inertia and extremely r igid'' hea 1 th codes, want 
to retain local control and to continue to employ Community staff. 
By now, many of these staff have relevant experience that is not 
part of the preparation of credentialed teacl>ers. A new kind, of--"'' 
tr ainitig and .credentialing is needed that injures quality of carja 
^or ,<?hildren without irrelevant requirements, 

Chrid Care Associate 

The Feder-al OCD , created by Congress in 1970/ is responsible 
for a concerted national effort to upgrade quality while encour- 
aging expansion of child-development services. The Child Develop- 
ment Associate concept delineated for OCD by child-development 
experts bases the worker's credential not on courses ' taken or units 
acquireVi but, on demonstrated competency to assume primary respon- 
sibility for the educatiori and development of a group of young 
children. The CDA project will promote the training and creden- 
tialing system based on this concept for person.? already workin-g 
with pre-school childre.n and those planning to enter the field. 
OCD is hopeful the project will legitimatize on-the-job training 
for child-development staff and encourage existing programs to 
convert to competency-based training. The academic componen.t of 
CDA training is, being proposed at the two-year (community college) 
rather than the four-year college level. 

,OCD describes ^he Child Development Associate as a competent 
professional person who is knowledgeable about pre-rschool children, 
can provide valuable experiences for IMtt em , and is capable of taking 
responsibility for the daily activi ties\ of a group of young chil- 
dren in day-care Head Start, and parenA-^hild penters, private 
nursery schools, and other pre-school programs. ^ . . . 

The CDA is not expected to work in isolation^ Tracii t ionally , 
programs for young children have dif fe^rential straffing including * 
paraprof ess'ional aides and teacher 'supervisors. Every effort must 
be made to continue to plan for differential staffing.. 

y , ^ 

OCd's delineation, of the CDA's professional role is. based on 
tite assumption that she/he will: 

--Have available and be in close cojitact with more traineS"* 
and experienced staff member.s te.g., a master teacher) to 
provide personal and professional support; 

\ --not have direct responsibility for the extended a-^ftivities . 
of the educational service; and 

81 ' 
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•-have the assistance of a paraprof essional aide^'oTt staff 
he Ipe r . ' . ' 



Creation of the Agency for Child Development ' 

As of 1970, New York City decided, on the recommendation of 
a broadly, based Task Force on Child Development, to establish a 
centralized Agency for Child Development under HRA , with respon- 
sibilities for funding and setting standards for staffing, train- 
ing, and programming tbt all child-care centers except those under 
the Board of Education. ACD's goal is to' foster quality care^ by 
competent .staff* v;hile allowing wide latitude in the staffing- of 
c^enter^ to reflect community needs. Therefore, the staffing of 
c*ente/s and the training of workers is undergoing thoro^ugh re- 
exajirlnation . 



I 



Reaching Agreement with ACg 

• It 

In conferences in the Fall of 1970 involving NCEY staff, the 
HRA commissioner, and the chairmen of the Task Force and its-€ub- 
committee on training and new careers, all suggested a significant 
role for the NCEY project in helping ACD* The agency needed help 
particularly with the difficult problem of constructing training 
models that would provide quality and flexibility and could lead • 
to recognizable, transferable credentials for child-care ^taff. 

From expression of interest t<o official agreement to' ^colla- 
borate took until September 1971 because of the protracted pro- 
cess needed to set ACD in motion; Appointment of a commissioner 
(January 1971), completion of policy recommendation by the Training 
and New Careers subcommittee (due in January, finished iri May 
dL971), and City Council action to establish ACD (July 1971). The 
collaborative agreement, first disciiss^ed with Commissio;ier Geoirgia 
McMurray in January, was signed September 17, 1971. 

The agreement 

, ACD agreed to use its Child Development Conm is s ion , ' par en t s , 
board, and center staffs to develop: 

--Staff irng* patterns for a' selected sample of its centers, 
based on analysis and defini'tion of o.ptinal fu^nctions of 
staff to meet the centers' goal$; 

--Specification of skills and knov;ledge required for job 
» performance at increas'ing levels of competence and 
responsibility", to form the basis of training; 



--?)b'jective metfiods of • assessing '^job p.er f orraance ; and 

^ system of upward mobi 1 i ty vd es igned to .enable ^ pafapro-^ 

fessirpnals 'to assume"higher levels of responsibility and 
gain credentials^ with tlje grea'te^i: possible economy of 
.time and money. 

A senior merober -of ACD * s central acft inis tra tive staff was assigned 
•jgspon^sibi li ty for carrying out its commitment to the* project and 
Jgyvpg as. Liaison with 'NCEY. '>-*4*'-. . - * " • * * * 



NCEY agreed to design a train>ing model emphasi^zing on-^h^-job 
training, tredit for previously gained knowledge and skills, and" 
innovative academic cii>rric^la and training m^tho'ds, and to involve 
an academic co 1 labor at^5:( s T and state authorities respon^S'ible for 
licensing, accreditation, college proficiency examinations and ex- 
ternal degrees. ^ 



Developing the model . - 
Task -Analysis " ' - 

One of NCEY 's. consultants is an eardy childhood educator who - 
had a major role in developing the dDA concept; another is a per- 
sonnel expert v;ith considerable experienc«ft in job-analysis, 
trailing and measur^ement of competence. They have developed a 
task-analysis guide which will be used to determine worker com- 
petencies iq. Chi 1^ development programs. Trained interviewer- 
observers will use the guid^-^in cooperating centers to collect 
data, on tasks performed by all personnel working directly with- 
children and. persons super^is ing ^^these workers.' These data will 
be analyzed to determine who does'what, ^o s4:ructure and classify 
jobs^ to\identify* levels of compe tency . a nd to d^ey^lop training 
pro-grams for improving "performance an^for advancement. 

Each job will ba defined in^ terms of major' functions (for 
example, provide for physic;;^l safety, health and comfort of the ^ 
child), the tasjcs of which these ^functions are comprised and th^ 
activities irf^olved in carry.ing .out each task. The slcill^, know- 
l^ge , « abi lltie^ and decis ion-m*aking * employed at eath job lev^l 
t<Sji each activity, task'and f q^nct i(jn wi 1 1 be' measured . .OsJ-^g thi^s 
apfptoach , ^ we yrill determi.ne 'th-e Minimum qua^iTif i cat ions i>ecess^j:y 
to per form a g iven job *6a tis f ac tor i ly and the training needed by 
workers to r/ach these leyels. 



* The SKAD system' is being used: Skills to perform^an ac^tivity^- 
k^nowledge an.d understanding to perform tasks, a^bility to ca'rafy 
out the tasks , ^ and 'discre%tionary (decisions-making) demands of 
the .job.' . , . ^ ^ 



ana lys i s 
trial of 
center., 
be ready 
soon as 
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consultants developed -this instrument (Apperfdix x ) after 
of the CDA competency report prepared for OCD , and ^ field 
the task analysis app/oach a-t a child development care 
Thr^B interviewer-observer^ are heinq trained,^ We will 
to conduct the task analysis at cooperating centers as 
the centers have been selected. \' 



Selection of 



C^Bn ters 



The size of ^group centers var i es '-g r'e^ t ly . Some'feerve as f^ew 
as 15 children. Newer ones tend^ £0 be larger, some accepting as 
many ^as 250. Some ceVfers, serve infants uoder age two,- some SBrve 
OfuLy pre-school children (3 to 6); some have, infant and pre-schooi 
programs, and others also have a f ter-school programs for school- 
age children . ^ . , ' ' , - 



Programs vary from extreme informality to a high degree of 
structure and^ in staffing, from an egalitarian approach; (staff of 
one center visited were ali paid the "same, r^te regardless of 
education and ' expe rience,) . to r ig id di f f er en tia ti on of duties and 
pay. Some center^ mee t 's tandards" -and some 'do r>ot. 

r - ' • * 

To dete;:mine.'cri ter ia for selecting child-development cen,]ters 
to serve as labor a to r ies ih t-he ' demons tra t ion NCEY staff visited 
a sampling of ttie various kinds- of group centers (15 centers) and 
conferred^ with city "of f icials and lav and orofessional leac^ets in 
the field . * - ^ " ' , 

*. Criteria for -selecting centers v;ere set* on the basis of our 
exploration and subsequent discussion with ACD liaison staff. The 
centers' ,mus 1 1 . * - * 

1. Include 'infants (in at least one instance) 

# 

There is a generic x:ore of knowledge based on* the ,ways human 
beiYigs deve'l6p and the various factors that influence the rate 
and qual^ity o^ the individual child's maturation. I^ol^ting' ' 
by ^ge the experience of children and -the skills^ and know- 
ledge needed to t'each* young children creates* a misleading 
^ distinction. If one realizes .that different children at the 
same chronological- age develop and mature at different rates,, 
an effective teacher of young children must have a compre- 
hensive Understanding and knowle'dge of all phases of life for 
the developing child. ' : ^ » 



We 4^ecided ^o select group centers only'rather than family d^y--. 
car^e programs because the. latter differ greatly from the groups 
ce/iters in staffing and structure. 
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•2* Be wi-lling to participate aptively in a task ' ana lys'is and, 
.on the basis of the analysis, possibly nodify existing staff-' 
in^ patterns so that there is sjome gradation of .levels of re- 
• spon^ibili ty based on skills and knowledge needed at differ- 
ent 'levels . , * * • ' ■ . 

It is r'e'cogni^ed that there must be flexibility ^d that' a* 
rigid hierarchy of levels' of responsibility and n^^rowly .de- ^ 
fined job descriptions are impractical and undesirable. ' Job 
status r ^ training r and salaries should be ce?-red to coape- • 
tencies. Each staff membejf must be allowed to nove freely 
within the system. » '{ , . 

3. 3e generally flexible and open and 'willing to try inno« 
, -vative approaches to staff training'. 

They must (1) agree :;ith zr.n projecc/s gc'als; (2) be vill:r.g 
^ • to participate Actively in- developing plans to-reach these 
- goals; and, (3) be . en thus ia s t ic about carrying- out these 
plans 'in an operational phase of several years. They must 
ha-/e a relatively s ta-ble* adminis tra t ion and . boa rd \and the 
respect and cooperation of tjieir communities , *and a demon- 
• st'.ated record of accomplishment. 

4. 3e able to assure promotional ppsitions after training* to 
persons who successfully complete the NCEY program., 

5. Represent a crosr^-sec^ion in size-^small, medium, and 
large--which can vield a total of 20 to. 25 studen'ts The 
number of centers preferably should not e>cceed/f our . . • 

6. (All else being e'^ual) be In close geographic proximity 
to -one another and, if poss ib]^ , ' clpse to the academic 

'\ collaborator. * j * ! ^ 

7. (All else bjeing ^equal ) have -relsrt-ively ^ood financial 
resources • for s*taff tp^aining and upgrading. 

Fma-l selection oX^ife^Tters mus.t await thd selection of a 
collaborating.^ollege :' ^ ^ *^ , • , " 




Locating a Qtytlrtsict^-^llaborfiitor " ^ .* 

L*eAds to colleges interested in cltild^. development care^:^arae t 
frc:T^'.our ACD liaison and CUNY cjsntral-^.o Office.. education sta^f! 
^ ^ * ' ' r^r- ' ^ • . , •^^.^^-"''"'^ 

Several • pri-vate institutions and CTOV- colleges v/^x^ explored. 
n:^et^/;-i:th officials o/f two pri^>ate ins ti^tutioris exper-t in. . the , 
cltild-aSfere f^ej-d. Besides the* problem* ^f Vheir h igir" tui tion * _ 
neither la able at* present to g«ive a bacoa labr^ea te degree. 'BotiV 
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may be in a position to do' so later, i^ut it seemed 'nnwise to wr5>t 
for this, . 

. -None of the coir.raunity colleges -had an ongoing program speci- 

fically in 'chird care. The CUN?-smjiior-college education depart- ' 
nents had been concentrating on preparing reachers for public 
schools with emphasis on more structured ^learning situation's and 
the cognitive skills expected of school-age children. Child- 
development (pre-school) programming at- community and senior"^. 

.colleges r^as at the' early planning stage. The colleges rejyommead- 
ed as mase prd^.ising would not be ready to discuss oian-s witK u-s ^ 
until lat-e ApriT 1972. - '^ii 

As of May 197 2 , ve h'ave begun discussions with tvc senior 
colleges and one community college seriously interested in working 
with us, None ere* now training pre-school personnel, but all 
three „have J^egun p;:epar at ions for doing so-tv ♦ * * 

As the -developmentf .of the projedt feroceeds^ we are cchc^rned 
tliat:'" . * ^ ' 

--^Ou^r tasJ^^-analysis results be apoiied to the currigulum 
* desi^gn; ^ ^ ' . , . 

--The model be ftore oriented %o accrediting '.train ip the . 
centers than .existing Programs .in -senior colleges * are ; * 

TKefe be an accredited^-s topping poi'^t for the CDA below 
. , the baccalaur^ea te level;.. 

The community-college progr^a be articulated with a senior- 
colleije one for fhe benefit of .enrollees who ^;a^nt bacca- 
laureate* degrades; * a 



, , --Ce'nter supervisory staff become ^n rntegral 'par t -of th'e'' 
• ' ins tftcticnal team in. order to ^pj^ly the trainees' newly 
. « / Ic^^rned cor^pe tenjcii es in the y/ork setting. ^ ' . ^ • 

Tl^e ;nev; CDA credential^ whose precise definitions are still 
^io be 4^ve'Ioped\ is' rais ingi; ma,ny qoestjions for institutions planning 
to train chil<J deveLonmient wor^er^s. CDA appears Roughly equivalej^t 
a two-year colleg^-'leyei of pr epara^tion , with a national creden-. 
ti^l. obtainable ^wlthout a'for^^.l associate 'degree • -Since the GDA 
IS Intendod' to be. the backbone of pro.f ^.ssional chi.l.<3 development^ 
cent>er, staff ; relatively s^mall nurftbers' of more highly- trained 
^^r sonno^v/ould be needed f<^r super v'i-sory* or educat.iorf-specialis.t 
po"si-t i<^As. ' ■ ' ' ' . ^ , 

^. . . State^and Federal og-f icia 1| • ar$ encouraging tvo-^year colleger } 
rather than^f our-year 'ones to M^sAime the major training- rol-'e in* 
cobpetatio.n with ch^ devfelcjpen t care cen-ters. S.enior colleges 
. , # • / ' * ' ' ./ f • ^ • ^ . ' ' * ' , ^ 

ERIC • • . . . • . /'^ V . > V . • 
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are having trouble rethinking their role. Child-development 
officials tend to ^ive them a different message today than last 
year/ when the baccalaureate degree was emphasized more often as 
a transferable credential for child-development-care workers. 

Some child-development officials have nentioned to KCEY that 
two-year colleges training CDA's may be required to articulate 
their programs with senior colleges to insure that career options 
are open to the CDA. We think that such ^articulation is import- 
ant, and that senior colleges should be considering^ the acceptance 
of "the CDA credential in lieu of the associate degree.^ There is 
an important role for senior colleges in training center leaders 
as child-develoonent specialists and as trainers. 

The danger to be avoided is unnecessary over - cr eden t ia 1 1 ing 
of workers who have neither the need nor the desire to go beyond 
^ the CDA. Sources of 1:h-i? danger are educators unready to accept 
changes in the exisxing early-childhood education credential and 
colleges Ipojcmg for financial relief by training pre-school 
teachers at a time when education majors are having' trouble 
finding public-school job^ 



Fundinq 



V7e have not been ready to apply for operating^funds in this 
field but have explored potential resources. Locally, ACD mak^s 
fund3 available to centers for training of ^hi Id-deve 16pmen t 
personnel. Xt uses funds fro^^L Ltle IV of the Social Security 
Act, supplemented by statd and r^cal support,, in the ratio of 
75 percent Title IV, 25 percent ^tate and/or local. To' be 
eligible; established centers mi/st continue to meet cityXhealth- 



cods standards for staff and fc 



.iti^s. ACD has giv^n 
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s'tatus. to 'a number of existing communi ty-spohsqred cenfers tha 
co*uld not meet all standards, esxoe'ctino they would be able to 
•correct the deficiencies in ^ r-e-a^o n a bl o — time. To help them do 
so, ACD gives technical and fi^ncial assistance in. improvin'g 
facili'ti'afe and funds to train sc^aff at a higher rate tha-n con- 
tinuing centers can receive* (Forv example , as of January 1, 1972, 
interim center;s v;ere eligible for $230 per pre-school child en- 
rolled; $150 per school-a.ge child. Coic^tinuing centers eligible 
for training fynds deceived $150 per chiVd . ) 



^ Funding will be sought for the addi tionai^^si^sts of* tr.a ining 

'under t^he demons tratipn sucTh as student tutor ing \ counseling and* 
c/n-the-job supervision of 'tnainees. * ~ 

One possible source is the State Divis-icn of Occupational 
Educati^, v;hich supports tv;o~year college programs witW^ funds 
provided under the Federal Voca'tional Education Act of/l968. 
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At^ the Federal level, a limited nusibcr of pilot training 
programs will be fun-ded by OCD. Subcontracts for competency 
assessraent will be awarded by an independent consortitta of national 
associations to which OCD has given responsibility f®r developing 
and administering -CDA accreditation. The consortiur/is interested 
in our work in developing assessment criteria. 

The model is also consistent with plans of the, OEO Manpower 
Division to gain insights into program-s related to welfare reform, 
aur deronstration should shed light on the, welfare mother's / 
problems in getting good care for her children as she uogrades i(er 
skills and enters the labor xarket. This is beina developed in 
proposal to OEO. 



!'ext steps 




CcT.plete negotiations with community- and senior-college 



collabbrators 



Complete negq.t ia tions with chi id-deve locnent-car^ centers 
to become cooperating -^training sites. Design criteria $nd pro-- 
cedures for selecting trainees. % 

Review job analysis procedures with cooperating centers; 
conduct job analysis. ' 

Continue wo'rk on developing and applying instruments for 
assessing job performance levels- of child-deve looraen t-care workers. 

'Plan and prepare education and on-the-job vtraining program 
with ^oLie-gesi centers and ACD. * ^ ' 

Prepare criteria for selection and plan for training instruct- 
ional and suDervisory staff. ' \ 

Submit proposals and negotiate with Federal and state .funding^ 
sour^cos to support operating costs of model not met by .fund's 
t*hrough ACD, * 



